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year, particularly in June. It is true that 
the total for the six months of $5420 mil- 
lion é@xceeds by more than 73% the 
amount of $3080,6 million for the corres- 
ponding period in 1950; if, however, the 
value given® for the month of June of 
$778 m. is compared with the monthly 
average of $928.9 m, for Jan.-May 1951, 
it will be found that a drop of 17% has 
taken place, and if compared with March 
the highest month the fall is 28.7%. Im- 
ports for June which amounted to $404.4 
m. fell by 76% against the five months’ 


by over 24%. 


average; but éxports $373.6 m. declined 


HK’s Trade for Jan.-June 1951 
(Dollar millions) 
1951 1950 


Imports Exports Total Total 

452.9 645.6 998.5 560.1 
346.0 448.1 794.0 447.4 
ere 534.9 556.7 1091.6 509.9 
427.8 496.8 924.6 475.8 
427.6 408.1 835.6 563.4 
404.4 373.6 778.0 528.9 


Trade in Commodities 

As is only to be expected, most of the 
fall in the Colony’s trade was due to 
rubber, this commodity having been 
chiefly affected by the controls. Imports, 
for instance, dropped from $102.6 m, in 
March to only $15.14 m. in June, showing 
a fall of 75.2% against the Jan.-May aver- 
age of $61,11 m, Exports which had reach- 
ed the amount of $109.8 m. in March de- 
clined in June to only $120,000 or 99.8% 
less than the five months’ average of 


$69.9 m. 


foreign trade. Textiles, which form the 
principal item, are more valuable; for the 
six months under consideration these 
exports, including clothing, amounted to 
$596.26 m. (Jan.-June 1950 $368.93 m.) or 
over 21% of HK’s total exports, which 
were valued at $2827 m. Taking the 
separate items in textiles, imports of yarn 
showed the heaviest fall, being only up 
to the value of $3.78 m, in June, as com- 
pared with $17.27 m. in January, Exports 
of yarn also dropped, although not to 
the same extent, the value in June being 
$26 m, as against $40.54 m, in April which 
was the best month for these exports. 
Textile fabrics also showed a decline in 
exports, which amounted to $27.79 m, in 
June as against the highest figure of 
$60.67 m, in January. Exports of! clothing 
fell from $27.8 m. in January to $14.26 m. 
in June. 


Other major imports and exports were 
not affected to the same extent, except 
for dyes both imports and exports of 
which fell, Imports of dyes dropped to 
$13.55 m. in June and exports to $15.99 m. 
against the Jan.-May monthly averages 
of $15.88 m, and $20.4% m. respectively. 
In manufactured articles, although im- 
ports $22.23 m, were higher than for any 
of the previous months of this year, ex- 
ports $26.37 m, were below the monthly 
average of $33.25 m, Iron and steel im- 
ports which totalled $24.16 m. were more 


or less level with previous values, being 


above the monthly average of $21.7 m.; 
but exports $39.72 m, were an improve- 
ment over the earlier months, the average 
for which was $31.19 m, Chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals showed an increase in 


both imports $41.7 m. and exports $42.96 
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Trade with Countries 

Turning to the principal countries deal- 
ing with Hongkong, it is only natural 
that trade with the United States should 
have been the most severely affected as 
a result of the embargo imposed by that 
country upon trade with China, Over the 
six months, imports ($188.11 million) fell 
by 44.5% compared with the same period ih 
1950 ($339.07 m.) while exports $77.49 m. 
declined by 33.2% (1950 $115.99 m.). How- 
ever, it is interesting to find that over 
the first half of 1951 there was an upward 
swing in imports from the US, although 
exports fell heavily. 


HK’s Trade with the U.S,A. 
(Dollar millions) 


Imports Exports 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Melia 29.47 66.79 21.92 23.21 
19.92 49.26 16.09 10.64 
31.24 54.02 12.27 14.95 
28.47 42:88 10.48 14.68 
36.52 69.53 8.77 29.16 
42.49 56.59 8.00 23.60 
188.11 389.07 177.48 115.99 


As far as China was concerned, trans- 
actions with South China were most 
noticeable, both imports and exports 
showing\increases over the half year as 
compared with 1950; this result being 
due to the fact that most dealings with 
the mainland are now channelled through 
Canton and go north by rail. Imports im- 
proved by 117.4% and exports by 630.5% 
over last year. Taking May and June 
Separately, however, it is apparent that 
although imports kept more or less level 
with those of the previous months, ex. 
ports to South China showed a declining 


_ supplies, 
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SHANGHAI TODAY 


(By a Shanghai Resident) 


Recent reports from the Chinese main- 
land indicate that trade by sea with the 
outer world has now reached its lowest 
ebb since the so-called ‘‘liberation’’ by 
the Communists. Indeed, it.may be said 
to have become almost non-existent so 


far as the Southern ports are concerned. 


But if seaborne trade has become strictly 
limited there is a good deal moving by 
land. Of what is passing over the Man- 
churian frontier or through the port of 
Tientsin it is impossible to speak, for 
first-hand knowledge is not available. 
Trade between Hongkong and South China, 
otherwise than by ocean-going ships, 
seems to be flourishing, Today’s commerce 
—whatever direction it takes, north, south, 
east or west—is largely on a barter basis. 
Russia is understood to be taking con- 
siderable quantities of tea from China, 
probably in part exchange for military 
and this may account for the 
fact that in Shanghai domestic tea is ex- 
pensive and not always of the best qual- 


ity, Japan is receiving salt—but in ex- 


change for what? Some ships are still 
sailing to and from Shanghai and Tientsin 
with mixed cargoes. Various Chinese pro- 
ducts are finding their way into Mongo- 
lia, Sinkiang—and possibly now to Tibet 
—in exchange for local specialities. 
The port of Shanghai—once one of the 
greatest in the world—has become almost 
dead. There are still regular visits from 
British ships but quite recently other 
coastal vessels, including those of Pana- 
manian registry, have suspended opera- 


tions at the port—whether permanently 


In at least 


or temporarily is not known, 
loaded at 


one case, a vessel already 


Shanghai for a Southern port was direct- 
ed to unload. The foreign skipper cursed 
his fate at having to kick his heels in 
Shanghai—perhaps for an _ indefinite 
period of time, 

Only four or five of the larger British 
firms continue to operate in Shanghai, 
With export and import business near to 
a standstill, they are chiefly concerned 
with maintaining their local interests—no 


doubt in the hope that more normal trade 


conditions may eventually develop. But 
it is generally conceded that-the feeling 
is a ‘‘hope’’ rather than an expectation, 
The discouragement, or at least the close 
restriction, of foreign trade seems to be 
definitely part of Communist long-term 
policy and the trend of events has been 
such as to make the carrying out of that 
policy an easier matter than it might 
otherwise have been. The Korean War has 
provided an excuse for a nearly complete 
breach with the West—with those very 
countries with which China previously did 
most of her trade. But in any case the 
idea of self-sufficiency is firmly fixed 
in the Chinese Communist leaders’ ideo- 
logy and its implementation is actively 
proceeding in Shanghai as elsewhere in 
China. True,.there are still plenty of 
foreign goods displayed in Shanghai’s 
shop windows—silent witnesses to the 
large stocks built up in the past, There 
are not so many buyers for these goods, 
of course. Foreign canned goods are ob- 
viously there in plenty but they are ex- 
pensive and the public knows full well 
that they cannot be very fresh as im- 
ports have been restricted over a con- 
siderable period. | 


tendency, the respective amounts of 
$82.8. m. and $77.9 m. being lower than 
the monthly average of $120.58 m. for 
the six months as a whole. 


HK’s Trade with China & Macao 
(Dollar millions) 


Imports Exports 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
China, North 189.59 188.57 384.58 228.25 
 Central* 68.00 37.53 98.97 180.20 
» south 240.79 110.75. 728.46 99.03 
Macao 55.59 46.03 129.89 121.98 


* Including Taiwan. 


Trade with Great Britain showed a 
progressive improvement over the six 
months, Compared with Jan.-June 1950, 
imports $285.4 m, increased by 31.9% and 
exports $124.46 m. by over 27%. Imports 
for the separate months of May and June, 
in amount of $56.45 m. and $58.17 m. 
respectively, exceeded any of the pre- 
vious months; exports $26.77 m. and 
$21.68 m. exceeded the monthly average 
of $20.74 for the half-year. 


Both imports and exports from and to 
Malaya showed a fall dver the six months, 
the former dropping to $10. 56 m, in June 
compared with $63.89 m. in January; and 
the latter to $41.89 m. as against $111.22 m, 
in January. 


In the following table is given the pro- 
portion of Hongkong’s foreign trade taken 
by various countries, It will be noticed 
that China (including Formosa and 
Macao) has increased the percentage 
taken of the total from nearly 33% in 
1950 (Jan,-June) to just under 35% this 
year. Malaya has risen from about 7% 
to over 15% of the whole, and Japan has 
increased the percentage from under 3% 


to 63%. The greatest fall is in the pro- 


portion taken by the United States, which 
from nearly 15% last year has dropped 
to just under 5%, The trade of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, although actually greater 
than for the six months of last year, now 
forms only 7.6% of the total instead of 
over 10% as last year, 


HK’s Trade with Countries by Percentages 
(In Dollar Millions) 


Jan.-June: 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Total Trade % of HK’s Trade 

China (incl. 

Formosa) & 
Macao 1880.39 1012.15 84.9 82.9 
Malaya .... 835.63 209.74 15.4 6.8 
409.88 3814.85 7.6 10.2 
Japan 351.16 84.44 6.5 2.9 
265.60 455.06 4.9 14.8 
Pakistan 245.09 71.37 4.5 2.8 
Oth, Countries 1667.66 983.52 26.2 30.3 
5420.82 8080.68 100.0 100.0 


are buyers. 


Good quality coffee, both loose and 
cauned, is obtainable but it is expensive. 
Gone are the days, immediately following 
the expulsion of the Japanese, when coffee 
and milk could be obtained by any coolie 
at street stalls all over the town. Preserv- 
ed milk is still fairly hardy but it is 
dear now, Well-to-do Chinese, of whom 
there are still a fair number in Shanghai, 
Chinese producers are now 
putting considerable quantities of canned 
milk on the market and the famous May 
Ling brand is very popular. The May 
Ling Company shows much. enter- 
prise. Many new brands of preserved goods 
have been placed on the Shanghai market 
by various firms since the coming of the 
Reds; bottled fruits, jams and milk pro- 
ducts appear to be of reasonably good 
quality but the canned meats and fish 
are far from appetising—at least from a 
foreigner’s point of view. Jardine’s Ewo 
Beer has been a deservedly popular drink 
in Shanghai this summer but vigorous 
efforts are being made to push the sales 
of Tsingtao Beer—produced in the Shan- 
tung port by a purely Chinese firm. In 
places under Government control, like 
railway dining-cars, this is the oniy beer 
on sale. Soft drinks in profusion are pro- 


duced by various Chinese firms and ap- 


pear to be of reasonably good quality. 
The-Communist authorities are strict as 
to matters of public health. 

Foreign medicines—especially American 
—continue to be in demand. The Chin- 
ese are now producing many medicines 
themselves and the Communists are, of 
course, doing their utmost to encourage 
this development, It would seem certain, 
however, that many medicines must con- 
tinue to be imported. Besides British 
and American pharmdceuticals, German 
products are in evidence—but not Rus- 
sian. Very few Russian goods are to be 
seen in the shops. Some shops carry 
Russian signs, if they do not sell Russian 
goods, but attempts to popularise the 
Russian language do not seem to be very 
successful. A large proportion of the 
population knows some English, The 
Communist authorities frown on the use 
of the English language and in some 
Government offices they refuse to speak 
it even to the foreigner who has called 
on business. But many people read 
English books at home and there are still 
schools which teach English. With the 
coming of the Communists, the teaching 
of Mandarin has much improved and _ it 
looks as if the Shanghai dialect may 
be gradually superseded. 

The labour unions—large and small— 
are, of course, the great feature of pre- 
sent- day life in Shanghai and other large 
cities, All Chinese must belong to some 
kind of union—even the housewives. The 
unions not only play a large role in the 
actual conduct of factories, workshops 
and other businesses, but they are im- 
portant vehicles for the Government’s 
propaganda. Members have to listen to 
lectures several times a week and no 
effort is spared to make sure that the 
members are indoctrinated with the be- 
liefs and policies of the Government. 
Funds are raised for such purposes as the 
purchase of guns and aeroplanes for the 
‘*Aid-Korea and Resist-U.8, aggression 
campaign.’’ In the internal working of 
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many people who 


of Shanghai. 
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various organisations the labour unions 
interfere considerably. This is not ai- 
ways for the genera: good but it has to 
be conceded that in some cases valuable 


suggestions offered by the workers have 


been adopted. There is no doubt that 
have been working 
various types of machinery over a great 


number of years are often able to sug-— 


gest improvements which do not occur 
to the theoretician, The Communists 
endeavour to encourage the workers to 
contribute from their experience to the 
common pool of knowledge. Other things 
are not so satisfactory. The workers are 
constantly under compulsion to turn out 
for parades and demonstrations which on 
important occasions last most of the day 
and must be very tiring for the partie.- 
pants, | 

Further boosts in production are con- 
stantly called for by the Communists, 
In connection with this movement there 
goes hand-in-hand a tendency to amal- 


gamations and to standardisation of arti-. 
eles. 
is frequently accompanied by a lowering © 


Unfortunately, the standardisation 


of the former, standards. A case in 
point is seen in the production of um- 
brellas. There has been a combine of 
the factories concerned in their output 
and only one or two different types of 
umbrella are now being produced. The 
price is cheap but the article produced 
is very inferior—likely to collapse in 
any sort of wind, | 

The large shirt trade for which Shang- 
hai has long. been noted continues to 
flourish, Standardisation appears to 
have been avoided successfully 
here and shirts of many grades are on 
the market—some very cheap, others 
quite expensive. The situation with re- 
gard to various kinds of cotton under- 
wear is very similar. Some Chinese mad» 
woollen goods are to be found on the 
market; they are expensive—nearly as 
expensive as imported woollen goods— 
and command a limited sale, 

Shanghai factories continue to produce 
good-quality leather goods ineluding 
trunks, boxes of all kinds, and ladies’ 
handbags. The last-named are manufac- 


‘tured in all the latest styles and sales 


would appear to be considerable despite 
the fact that increasing numbers of 
Shanghai women have adopted the work- 
er’s blue-coloured tunic and trousers be- 
loved of the Communists with which a 
dainty leather handbag would be rather 
out of keeping. The transition in dress 


has up to the present affected only a 


proportion of the womenfolk but large 
numbers of men now wear habitually the 
worker’s blue coat, trousers and cap. 
The ‘‘equality of the sexes,’’ it may be 
remarked in passing, is illustrated in all 
manner of ways nowadays in the streets 
Some of the women wear 
quite natty uniforms and the women 
sailors are remarked for their smart 
get-up, crowned with sailor’s cap from 


under which their short black hair hangs 


just below the nape of the neck. It is 
not recorded that any of these ladies 
have ever been to sea but they help to 
enliven the general scene, The male 
personnel of the Navy is engaged on all 
sorts of local guard duties and generally 
seems’ to pursue a similar role to that 


appeared. 


EUROPE—COLLECTIVIST OR LIBERAL? 


By A, C. Palfreeman 


In a recent article in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review an interesting account 
on the _ origin, organisa- 
tion and achievement of! the Marshall 
Plan. The author very properly stated 
that the Plan was not merely a que ‘tion 
of pcuring millions of dollars into Europe 
in order to boost production up to, or 
beyond, prewar levels. More important 
was the vital necessity cf renewing Euro- 
pean hope and faith in their own capabil- 
ities and laying the foundation of a new 
and progressive European economy; and 
the indispensable corollary of increased 
production was the guarantee cf its dis- 
posal, in the freeing of trade channels and 
the exploiting of new markets. 


The article in the Review gave ‘an 
excellent account of the achievements 
of the Plan up to date but did not commit 
itself by prophesying as to the future 
tendencies of European trade and indus- 


undertaken by the American Marine 
Corps. 

The wide adoption of the blue clothing 
of the ‘‘kung jen’’ has meant, of course, 
that a good number of shops have turned 
over to the sale of blue cloth but there 
are still plenty of large shops devoted 
to the sale of the handsome silk and 
cotton fabrics beloved by Chinese ladies 
in the past. These flourish. particularly 
in Frenchtown, or rather what was once 
Frenchtown, Around Avenue Joffre, 
there previously flourished the millinery 
and ladies’ tailoring shops catering to the 


large foreign population which was then 


to be found in the locality; many of 
these establishments were run by Rus- 
sians and practically all have now gone 
out of existence, Some small Chinese 
tailoring shops which at one time catered 
almost exclusively for the cabaret girls 


when Shanghai’s hectic night life was in. 


full swing have also. gone out of business. 


There may be one or two ecabarets left 


but conditions are wholly changed and 
one may guess that their business‘is far 
from good. 

Shanghai’s economic and business life 
has undergone a considerable change but 
the change is perhaps not yet so great as 
it must-eventually become. One has a 
feeling of slow but steady regression. 
The Shanghai of the past was a great 
exotie city conveniently placed near the 
mouth of China’s greatest river. It was 
the centre of a great import and export 
trade which distributed the valued pro- 
ducts of interior China, and many of the 
manufactures carried on in the city it- 
self, and at the same time received the 
eoods of manv nations, and it was a 
distribution centre for much of the Far 
East. These things are no longer wanted 
by those in power and the future of the 
port is uncertain. Will Shanghai grad- 
ually assume the appearance of a_hap- 
hazard collection of Chinese  villaves 
strung around the Whangpoo or is there 
a great new future to come? All seems 
very uncertain and it would be unwise 
to attempt to prophesy. 


try. This, in the present uncertain state 
of the world, would have indeed been 
rash. But nevertheless, it behcves us to 


ask ourselves whether the Marshall Plan. 


and the various schemes which have 
arisen from it, such as the Schuman Plan 
and the European Payments Union, have 
in fact laid the foundations of a new and 
more prosperous European economy. 

The Plan’s success in keeping the wolf 
from the door in 1947-48 and in building 
up Europe’s industry to such an extent 
that production rose above the 1938 mark 
is indeed a feat difficult to exaggerate; 
as a stop-gap in providing necessary capi- 
tal and consumer goods and as a pallia- 
tive in minimising 
psychclogically the vital problem of the 
dollar gap, its success is undeniable. 

In short, as a blood transfusion it has 
been eminently successful, but as a final 
cure—the issue is doubtful. 


Industrial integration 


What has been done for example to 
integrate Eurcpean industry, as a whole, 
on a more rational basis? When E.C.A,. 
officials arrived in Europe, they found 
government of varying colours, ranging 
from collectivist Britain and Denmark to 
the more liberal policies of Italy and 
Germany. 

Now, to effect a real integration of 
Eurcpean industry two clear courses 
were open; either they must use the 
liberal method, and restore the market 
economy as ee regulating force in deter- 
mining prices and encouraging rational 
investment, or they must resort to the 
collectivist method and change _ the 
national system to an international sys- 
tem of planning, 

Unfortunately, neither course was taken, 
Public opinion in the United States would 


never have allowed the E.C.A to encourage 


collectivist policies, and the liberal course 
would have been violently opposed by 
the socialist governments of Europe, es- 
pecially Britain, and the whcle plan may 
pessibly have been placed in jeopardy. 
Consequently, E.C.A. policy, if in fact a 
clear-cut policy existed; was to compro- 
mise by leaving the strongly nationalistic 
system in force and attempting to coor- 


dinate them as far as possible—a truly 


formidable task. | 

A-clear forceful policy with stronger 
political backing could have done much 
to make clear the technical impractic- 
ability of the collectivist course and the 
advantages of a liberal method of opera- 
tion, Impracticable, first because it pre- 
supposes some sort of European super- 
state, based on federal lines, which could 
interfere in all the details of everyday 
life; and it has been proved difficult enough 


even to discuss at Strasbourg the possibi-— 


lity of forming a European federation on 
the successfully proven formula of Swit- 
zerland or the United States, where eco- 
nomic freedom is as important as politi- 
cal autonomy in the different components; 
and secondly because integration on col- 


lectivist lines is bound to be at the cost 


of isolation with respect to the rest of 
the world. 
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The same conflict reappears in a slight- 
ly different form in that problem child 


of the Marshall Plan, the Schuman Plan. 


The Schuman Pian 

The background idea of the Plan is 
political more than economic intergration, 
especially between France and Germany. 
It is therefore difficult to foresee an im- 
partial economic existence for the Plan; 
and the phraseology of its constitution is 
certainly not conducive to a clear under- 


standing of its implications, 


The text speaks of a “union of heavy 
industries”, and this has generally been 
taken to mean a common European mar- 
ket for raw materials as well as the finish- 
ed article, a levelling of prices, wages, 
and production costs, and a more rational 


- location of factories and plants, Popular 


interpretation seems to be that after this 
process has been applied to the coal and 
steel industries, similar projects. will 
follow until eventually a functional in- 
tegration of! all European industry, from 
power plants to consumer goods, will 
have .been effected. 

On paper it looks ideal, but can it work 
in practice? At the present moment 
Europe is divided up into a variety of 
separate economies, each cut off from the 
next by quantitative controls in the form 
of tariffs, and by qualitative restrictions 
in the form of commodity quotas, immi- 
gration quotas, and exchange restrictions. 
In order to integrate the iron and steel 
industries, these artificial barriers, as 
applied to iron and steel, must be torn 
down, But is it possible to create a unifi- 
ed market in one or two commodities and 
to leave the rest encumbereg@ by controls? 
Can iron and steel be freed, but food 
and essential consumer items be immo- 
bilated by exchange control? The answer, 
considering the complicated, interlocking 
market system in which we live, must be 
no. Unification of wages, for example, is 
impossible if only a small area of trade 
is free. To pay Italian and French steel 
workers the same wage, when butter is 
twice as expensive in France as in Italy, 
is not only unfair but probably impossible 
to realise against Trade Union. opposition. 

The danger that the Plan may become 
a super-monopoly is a very real one. 
Certain consumer countries such as Swit- 
zerland and Denmark, which rely almost 
entirely on outside sources for. the raw 
material necessary for their machinery 
and other industries, and have no repre- 
sentation on the Schuman Plan adminis- 
tration, may well fear a situation in 
which the price of coal and steel is fixed 
in Paris and in which there is no alterna- 
tive choice of markets. 

However, these problems, difficult 
though they may appear are, after all, 
technical problems and can be overcome 
by technical means; the underlying pro- 
blem, the source of the trouble, is one 
of ideology to which all aspects of society, 
social, political and economic, must bow 
In submission, for it is not in the nature 
of present day doctrines to allow any 
one aspect an independent existence. 

To explain this, consider for example 
why Britain refused to join the Plan. 
She maintained that she could not sur- 
render sovereign rights to the High 
Authority. But the Schuman Plan has 


THE OVER-POPULATION PROBLEM IN 
POST-WAR JAPAN 


By Tokijiro Minoguchi 


It is very difficult to measure accu- 
rately the degree 
which is generally said to prevail in 
pest-war Japan, In order to investigate 
this problem, I begin by referriug te the 
optimism population theory of Edwin 
Cannan, In any static state as circum- 
stances remain unchanged, ‘‘an increase 
of labour up to a certain point is attend- 
ed by inereasing proportionate returns 
(called for short increasing returns) and 
beyond that point a further increase of 


of over-population 


labour is attended by dimishing propor- 
tionate returns (called for short diminish- 
ing returns).’’ ‘‘There is what may be 


called a point of maximum return, when 


the amount of labour is such that both 
an increase and a decrease in it would 
diminish proportionate returns,’’ and the 
volume of population at the point of 
maximum returns is called the optimism 
population, beyond which point there is 
over-population, that below under-popula- 
tion. This idea certainly contributes to 


nothing to do with basic sovereign con- 
ceptions such as making war or territorial 
jurisdiction, The High Authority jasks 
only economic control to act in favour 
of the rationalisation of the European 
economy such as, for example, the right 
to transfer a steel plant in the Nether- 
lands, where running costs are high, to 


a mcre rational location on the Rhine, | 


where transport charges for coal would 
be much reduced; or the right to move 
labour from one country to another. 

One might be inclined to think that 
all this. would be quite in order to a 
socialist wishing to see a_  collectivist 
economy in Europe, but, and here's the 
rub, a socialist makes no distinction be- 
tween political and economic sovereign- 
ity, The British government cannot trans- 
fer any economic rights to Paris precise- 
ly because, being socialist, it claims 
sovereign internal control over all aspects 
of her economy. 

Thus we reach the crux of the problem 
and find it a contradiction in itself; socia- 
list governments want to see a collectivist 
Europe but cannot join in because of 
their own ideology; an incredible, vicious 
circle based on a sort of ideological split 
mind. 

All this the Marshall Plan administra- 
tors saw, but would not or could not 
interfere; it is however in the outcome 
of this clash of opposing forces that the 
future of European integration lies, and 
the situation is as yet too complicated to 
foresee the future with any clarity. 


The European Payments Union 

Somewhat in contrast to the Schuman 
Plan method of integration are the more 
liberal ideas embodied in the constitution 
of the European Payments Union, in 
which member states agree to abolish 
progressively both qualitative and quan- 
titative trade restrictions; as yet, in prac- 
tice it is but a complicated mechanism 
which ensures within limits a multi- 
lateral, 
intra-European payments, and provides 
a theoretical common currency based on 
the gold equivalent of the United States 
dollar. The limits within which the 
system works are the limits of the debit 
and credit quotas which each member 
is permitted to hold, 

But however imperfect the mechanism, 
the idea behind it is sound. First, it 
encourages free convertibility, a prior 
requisite for the establishment of a 


non-discriminatory system of 


unified market and a rational productive 
machine based on the free movement of 
the factors of production. Secondly, it 
is a substitute, though a poor one, to the 
gold standard, as it exerts pressure on 
continual debtors by requiring them to 
pay a progressively larger precentage of 
their debts in gold, thus encouraging 
them to modify their adverse balance, 


Monetary Policy 


Another aspect of the same _ conflict 
can be seen in the recent exchange of 
cpinions, sometimes rather violently word- 
ed, between the International Monetary 
Fund. and the International Chamber of 
Commerce on the one hand, and the 
Economic Commission for Europe on the 
other. The latter, representing more or 
less government policy, advised revalu- 
ation of European currencies in order 
to counter the violent increase of the 


price of essential imports from the dollar 


and other areas, and in order to reduce 
inflationary pressure by increasing or 
at least maintaining the flow of! imported 
commodities. | 

The International Monetary Fund and 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
representing more liberal banking and 
business interests, strongly opposed this 
policy. The observer sent by the Fund 
to the annual conference of the Economic 
Commission for Europe in Geneva, em- 
phasized the obligation of signatories to 
the I.M.F. agreement to “maintain orderly 
exchange arrangements with other mem- 
bers and to avoid competitive exchange 
alterations’, 

If we analyze these two standpoints 
we find: first, the E.C.E. advocating a 
policy of suppressed inflation, synonymous 
with monetary control, while the LM.F. 
stands for a free money market and for 
prices to find their own level; secondly, 
and most important, the E,.C.E, foresees 
a flexible exchange rate whereby re- 
valuation and devaluation can be effected 
at will when the market so demands; in 
other words, a policy of exchange control 
for an indefinite period of time; whereas 
the I.M.F. considers exchange control as 
the greatest barrier to a healthy European 
economy, 

And so through the haze of conflicting 
policies and contradictory ideas the two 
opposing tendencies stand out clearly. 
Collectivist or liberal? The stronger must 
determine the future course of European 
economy. 
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an explanation of what is over-popula- 
tion, without having any positive value 
for its measurement. 

Another suggestion for gaining access 
to the measurement of over-population 
is the volume of unemployment. On 
this premise, however, it may be para- 
doxically concluded that there is almost 
no over-population in post-war Japan, 

According to the returns of Employ- 
ment Status conducted jointly with the 
Population Census of April 26, 1946, the 
labour force including the total number 
of persons between the ages of 13-61 who 
were able and willing to work amounted 
to 29,720,000, of which the number un- 
employed who had no work at all for a 
month before the date of those returns 
amounted to 1,590,000, the rate of un- 
employment being 5.4 per cent, This 
number, though it is several fold more 
than 320 ,000 in 1930, is considerably low 
as compared with the percentage of un 
employed to persons insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act during the 
period from 1921 to 1929, that is 9.7 per 
cent of the lowest (in 1927), 16.9 per 
cent of the highest (in 1921) and 11.2 
per cent of the average. The labour 
force, including all persons between the 
age of 16-61, according to similar re- 
turns of October 1, 1947, was given as 
33,986,000, of which 658 ,000 were un- 
employed and had‘ no work at all for a 
week before the date of those returns, 
the rate of unemployment being reduced 
to 1.9 per cent, These unemployment 
figures continued to decline for a cer- 
tain period, according to reports of the 


‘Labour Force Survey based on the sam- 


pling method, viz,: 


Number of Rate of 


Date Unemployed Unemployment 
October, 1946 .... 1,490,000 4.7% 
November, 1946 .... 1,230,000 3.7 

April, Ss... 950,000 3.0 
August, 1047.4... 510,000 1.5 

July, 150,000 0.4 


Thereafter with an _  inereasing ten- 
dency unemployment rose to 500,000. in 
April 1950, the rate being 1.1 per cent, 
but it may, however, with justification, 
be said that this ‘figure is quite negli- 
gible, 

This does not imply that there is no 
over-population in post-war Japan. For 
instance, as Professor Pigou argued, an 
equilibrium between the demand and the 
supply of labour may be established in 
general by means of automatic wage 
adjustments in which case, the rate of 


wage will be lowered in the same way 
in response to a fall in the demand for 


labour. However, a fall in: wage will 
occur in such a way as always to make 
the demand for labour and the supply 


of it equal. The reason why the num- 


ber of unemployed is very small will 
eventually be attributed to special cir- 
cumstances in Japan where employment 
is apt to be extended by means of a 
lowering in wages (or income) to a 
greater degree than in the United States 
and the West-European countries, 
Therefore, over-population in present 
Japan must rather be measured by the 
real income per head of the population, 
and never from the volume of unemploy- 
ment. According to a calculation by the 
Economic Stabilization Board (E,8.B.), 


~ 


the real income per head in Japan show- 
ed an increase of 55 per cent in 1944 
compared with 1930, and a continuous 
upward tendency throughont the pre-wa1 
and war-periods, but after the War de- 
clined by 69 per cent in 1946 and by 62 
per cent in 1947 as against 1944, the rate 
of decrease as compared with 1940 being 
66 per cent in 1946 and 58 per cent in 
1947, and compared with the period 1930- 
1934 57 per cent and 46 per cent respec- 
tively. Furthermore, according to a cal- 
culation of the Ministry of Labout 
(M.L.), the real national income per 
head, as compared with the base year 
of 1930 when it was extremely low due 
to the World Economic Crisis, was 40 
per cent in 1946 and 1947, corresponding 
to 46 per cent as against 1935, This 
rate, thereafter rather slow as it went, 
was 28 per cent in 1948 and 24 per cent 
in 1949 compared with 1930, 32 per cent 
and 31 per cent respectively as against 
1935. 

Now, to calculate from the ratio of 
decline in real income per head as multi- 
plied by the number of population in each 
year after the War, we should have had 
the assumed over-population in 1946 and 
1947 as follows: 


(A) According to the figures of E.S.B. 


Assumed 
over-population 
1946 1947 


is taken 42,140,000 48,730,000 
(2) if 1940 iu = 48,840,000 45,590,000 
(3) if 1930-34 ” ” 42,140,000 36.160,000 


(B) According to the figures of M.L. 


The base year 
if 1930 is. taken 29,610,000 31,200,000 


(which year was influenced 
by the world crisis) 

In comparing the figures of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board on the basis 
of 1930-34 with those of the Ministry of 
Labour on the basis of 1930, the latter 
is lower by 12,530,000 in 1946 and by 
4,966,000 in 1947 than the former, and 
the assumed over-population from the 
figures of the latter would be 22,400,000 
in 1948 and 19,820,000 in 1949, 

The assumed over-population after the 
War could also be calculated from the 
ratio of decline in the real income per 
head as multiplied by the labour force, 
in place of the aggregate population, viz.: 

(A) According to the -figures. of 
E.S.B. 

The assumed over-population in 1947 
would be (1) 20,640,000 if the real in- 
come per head in 1944 is taken as the 
and manufacturing and retail trade com- 
bined that expansion has been most con- 
Spicuous since the War. 
basis, (2) 19,311,000 if that in 1940 is 
taken, (3) 15, 333, 000 if that in 1930-34 
is taken. 

(B) According 
M.L, 


The base year. 


(1) if 1944 


Assumed 
over-population 
1947 1948 1949 
(1) if the real in- | : 
come per head 
in 1930 is taken 
as the basis 13,332,000 9,867,000 ? 


(2) if the real in- 
come per head 
in 1935 is taken : 
as the basis 15,332,000 10,777,000 ? 
7 


The reason why in post-war Japan the 
number of unemployed is abnormally 


to the figures of 


small, in spite of the immense volume of 
over- population, can be attributed to the 
fact that family enterprises still survive 
extensively in various industries and, 
moreover, many people engaged in mo- 
dern factory enterprises are descendants 
from family enterprises, proving that the 
present Japanese economic society re- 
mains still in the early stage of capitalis- 
tic development, as was the case in Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States in 
the 19th century. 


According to the National Census of ~ 


1940, the labour force numbered 34,100,- 
000, ‘of which 19 090,000, or 57.4 per cent 
were proprietors and family workers en- 
gaged in family enterprises and 14,510,- 
000, or only 42.6 per cent belonged to the 
employee class, most of whom descended 
directly from family enterprises. For 
example, in referring to the fact that 
only 288,000 persons were engaged in 
factories constructed or extended during 
the first World War moving from non- 
manufacturing industries, those who 
moved from agriculture amounted to 
170,000 or 61.1 per cent of the total, 
According to the Labour Survey of 1939, 
the total workers who were newly hired 


before the end of March of that year by 


factories usually employing more than 
five workers and were at the date is 
employment there, were 2,920,000, of 
which 152,000 had not moved. And of 
the latter, descendants from agriculture 
were 895,000, or 59 per cent, and descen- 
dants from trade 152,000, or 10 per cent, 
the total of both of these, 1,047,000, or 
69 per cent were persons directly descend- 
ed from family enterprises. It is for the 
above-mentioned reason that when the 
demand for labour is declining, the equi- 
librium between the demand and supply 
of labour is apt to be attained by a 
lowering in wages or income, which will 
be more evident for the following three 
reasons, 

(1) In countries where family enter- 
prises still survive extensively in various 
branches of industry even in competition 
with capitalistic enterprises, those family 
enterprises can maintain themselves 
comparatively well, under quite different 
cireumstances from those in highly in- 
dustrialized capitalistic countries. 

(2) In countries where the major part 
of the employees are primary descen- 
dants of family enterprises, anyone not 
being able to secure employment or who 
has been dismissed from employment is 
usually received into a family, in which 
he becomes a family worker, as a matter 
of course in the paternalism. 

Le Play classifies the forms of family 
into three categories: patriarchal,  un- 
stable family and stem family. In a 
stem family (la famille-souche) which 
usually consists of the parents, the eldest 
son and other children, the eldest son 
who has to live with his parents succeeds 


to the real estate; the other children re- 


ceive a marriage portion and leave the 
family, However, this type of family e 
characterized by the feature that it is 
refuge for any member who may haat 
left home to come back to if he encoun- 
ters misfortune. 
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The extensive existence of such family 
enterprises in Japan which aim at secur- 
ing a means of subsistence rather than 
gaining profit, indicates without doubt 
that Japanese families belong to the type 
of so-called stem family, in which all 
members work according to their cwu 
ability, but are supported no matter 
whether they work for the family or not. 
Therefore, to the extent that nowhere else 
can more profitable work be_ secured, 
they work in the family enterprise, even 
though they can not earn enough to cover 
their own cost of living, because the 
burden of the family would be so much 
lightened in that it could add something 
to its means of subsistence, In such 
circumstances, the returns for labour 
may decline lower than the reproduction 
eost of labour. , 

(3) In countries, where such circum- 
stances prevail, the relation between 
employers and employees rests on the 
principle of paternalism through _ the 
family life. Hence the business is so to 
speak, a family employers parents and 
employees children; that is, the relation 
is quite different from that between a 
buyer and a seHer of labour, and is com- 
paratively continuous, but never of such 
a temporary nature as that based on the 
calculated profitableness. Therefore, it 
is desirable for both the employer and 
employees to reduce wages rather than 
dismiss employees during a depression. 
This is another reason why unemploy- 
ment does not increase, notwithstanding 
a decline in the purchasing power of 
labour. 


* * * 


It is a fact that in post-war 
Over-population manifested itself 
increase of persons occupied in family 
enterprises, but not as an increase of un- 
employed. The post-war development of 
employed persons 
the following tendencies, 

(1) The number of persons employed 
in manufacturing industries which  in- 
¢reased continuously before and through- 
out the war, dropped rapidly after the 
termination of hostilities, They in- 
creased from 4,660,000 in 1930 to 6,970,- 
000 in 1940 and to 8,250,000 in February 
1944, or 3,590,000 during the fourteen 
years. After the War, in 1947 they 
numbered 5,620,000, falling by 2,630,000 
compared to 1944, or by 1,350,000 as 
against 1940, and then in March 1950, 
the figures were 4,290,000, a decrease of 
1,330,000 for these two and half years. 

(2) On the other hand, it is in the 
Sphere of agriculture-forestry, commerce, 

The population engaged in agriculture 
and forestry which had remained at the 
level of 19 millions since the eighteen- 
seventies, decreased from 14,286,000 in 
1930 to 13,376,000 in 1944, showing a fall 
of 775,000. However, with the termina- 
tion of hostilities the agricultural popula- 
tion swelled rapidly to 17,102,000 in 
October 1947, an increase of 3,736,000 as 
compared with February 1944, though 
the tempo of the increase since then has 
slowed down, the population numbering 
17,360,000 in October 1948 and 18,060,000 
in October 1949, an increase of 960,000 


Japan 
as an 


for the two years. The commercial popu- 


by industries reveals — 
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lation which had shown an_ increasing 
tendency from 3,662,000 in 1920 to 4,906,- 
000 in 1930, (an increase’ of 1,244,000, or 
about 40 per cent in those ten years) 
was stationary for the next decade and 
then abruptly decreased during the War 
from 4,882,000 in October 1940 to 2,247,- 
000 in February 1944, the decrease for 
these three years and five months being 
2,626,000, or 53 per cent, due to govern- 
ment control, lack of consumers’ goods, 
readjustment of enterprises, etc. enforced 
during the War. Therefore, after the 
termination of hostilities as trade acti- 
vities were emanicipated from controls, 
the commercial population began to in- 
crease again by 1,050,000 from 2,430,000 
in October 1947 to 3,480,000 in September 
1948, and has remained stationary as to 
record 3,200,000 in March 1950. 

That part of population in the segment 
of manufacturing and retail trade com- 
bined, which was statistically not clagsi- 
fied before the War, has increased con- 
siderably during the post-war period, its 
upward pace, from September i947 to 
December 1948 hesitating between 960,- 
000 and 1,240,000 since when it showed 
a striking advance up to 2,180,000, an 
imerease of 1,200,000 by March 1959. 

While in the manufacturing industries 
in which the number of persons employed 
declined remarkably after the War, the 
ratio of the paid employed to the total 
employed remained relatively high, that 
is, 74.9 per cent in 1949 as against 77.4 
per cent in 1940, On the other hand in 
various industries where the number of 
persons employed showed an especially 
marked iucrease, the similar ratio is very 
low, because the business is mostly gar- 
ried on by family enterprises; for exam- 
ple, the ratio in agriculture was 2.3 per 


cent in 1947 as against 3.5 per cent o> 


1940, that in commerce 3,1 per cent ¢ 
pared with 33,9 per cent. 

After all, in contrast to the rapid de- 
cline in the number of persons employed 
in manufacturing industries, those in the 
three segments of agriculture, commerce, 
manufacturing and retail trade combined 
increased conspicuously as a result of 
which the ratio of the paid employed to 
the total employed in these segments 
dropped, a fact indicating an increase 
in the ratio of persons engaged in family 
enterprises. A reference to _ statistical 
data shows that after the War the num- 
ber of paid employed dropped to 12,139,000 
in 1947, lower by 2,482,000 or 17 per cent 
as compared with 14,511,000 in 1940. 


Thereafter the tendency, however, was 


almost stationary at 12,440,000 in Decem- 
ber 1949, which will show that modern 
enterprises, which. should have mostly 
afforded employment are still far from 
achieving a recovery from the extreme 
shrinkage of the business scale after 
the close of the War. The employment 
which expanded by about 4,261,000 after 
the War was absorbed at first into agri- 
culture based on family enterprises, then 
with limitations into commerce and manu- 
facturing and retail trade combined, 


* 


The fact that the number of persons 
employed in agriculture, commerce, and 
the manufacturing and retail trade com- 


bined increased markedly in contrast with 
a rapid fall in that in manufacturing, 
consequently the number of persons eng- 
aged in family enterprises increased re- 
markably in contrast to the decrease in 
the number of paid employed, may be 
said to prove beyond doubt a retrogres- 
sion in social and economic progress, due 
to the sharp decline in the level of real 
income per head and pressure from over- 
population, 

The development of the structure of 
population by industries in most coun- 
tries which have followed the normal 
trend of modern economic and social pro- 
gress, according to Colin Clark, indicates 
that national economy has shifted gradual- 
ly from the type in which the overwhelm- 
ingly great proportion was occupied in 
primary industry such as agriculture, 
foresty and fishery, to another type which 
a greater proportion of the population 
engaged in secondary industry such as 
mining, manufacturing and construction, 
and then in tertiary industry which ren- 
der various non-physical services’ like 
commerce, transportation, public services 
and the liberal professions. This was 
also the case in Japan, 

By observing the development of the 
employed population by industries during 
two thirds.of a century from 1872, when 


modern social and economic progress start- 


ed in Japan, to before the War in 1940, 
it is most strikingly illustrated that while 
agriculture dropped fromthe dominant 
position of 81.4 per cent of the total 
employed to 42.6 per cent, and fishery 
from 2.3 per cent to 1.5 per cent, on the 
other hand manufacturing jumped from 
4.8 per cent to 25.3 per cent, commerce 
from 5.5 per cent to 15,0 per cent, trans- 
portation from 0.7 per cent to 4.2 per cent, 
public services and the liberal professions 
from 2.9 per cent to 6.7 per cent respec- 


tively, this development being due to the . 


advance of productivity and the living 
standard brought about by the progress 
of the division of labour (specialization) 
and the accompanied change in the de- 
mand structure. 

It is perhaps not necessary to mention 
that the progress in the division of labour 
has contributed generally to the raising 
of productivity, and consequently the 


real income per head, and that a realiza- — 


tion of the advantages of this specializa- 
tion has been the fundamental motive of 
the modern social and economic progress. 
However, whenever the real income per 
head grows larger through the elevation 
of productivity, a person’s need for food 


‘never increases in the same propertion as 


that of manufactured goods and services. 
This is another side of the law of Engel, 
indicating that the demand for food is 
relatively inelastic and that it can hardly 
fall below a certain level, even though 
the real income declines. 

Any increase of the real income per 
head of population will give rise to an 
increase in the demand for food followed 
by that for consumers’ manufactured 
goods, such as clothing, furniture, dwel- 


- jings and amusements, and then for pro- 


ducers’ goods necessary for production of 
consumers’ goods; moreover the demand 
for services such as administration, public 
order, education, culture and sanitation, 


| 
| 
| 
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and especially transportation and com- 
merce which participate in the means to 
effect an increase of the demands above 
mentioned possible. Now, we'‘can say 
that the development of the structure of 
population by industries during the period 
since the eighteen seventies, in which the 
greater portion of the population has 


ghifted ‘yradually from primary industry 


to secondary industry, and then to ter- 
tiary industry, is the result of a change 
in the demand structure due to the eleva- 
tion of productivity attained by the 
division of labour and an increase of the 
real income per head, . 

Ho vever, in order that the advantages 
of the division of labour can be realized 
and consequently the productivity and 
the real income per head enhanced, the 
demand must be great, stable and of long- 
term duration, otherwise the disadvant- 
ages of division of labour will, on the 
contrary, only appear from inadequate 
application of specialized persons and 
machinery. And the premise for the 
formation and development of such an 
immense, stable and long-term demand 
must be, J, 8. Mill noted, that the market 
always grows larger and larger. The 
larger it grows, the more the formation 
and development of such demand is pos- 
sible. 

The chief causes in Japan for the 
elevation of the productivity and the 
standard of living in spite of the rapid 
growth of the population since’ the 
eighteen-seventies are attributed to the 
freedom of domicile and trade authorized 
at the time of the Restoration and the 


abolishment of the feudal system which 


had held back the formation of a national- 
wide market on the one hand, and the 
national unification of local markets ac- 
celerated by the development of railway 
and commerce on the other hand. How- 
ever, these actually applied to Japan 
before the first World War, since when 
international trade has played a much 
greater role in Japanese economy, the 
commodity market being extended to a 
world scale larger than the domestic. 
This is the very way by means of which 
we can possibly recover a standard of 
living at least corresponding to the pre- 
war level, 


The high level of productivity and 
living standard attained in Japanese 
economy during the pre-war period relied 
considerably upon the expansion of the 
export trade, the volume of which after 
the War is, however, still almost nothing 
in comparison with the pre-war level. 

The development of the Japanese ex- 
port trade, shows that the annual average 
volume of exports (not including those 
for Korea and Formosa) has made steady 
progress from $760 million for 1920-24, 
$920 million for 1925-29, $700 million for 
1930-34, and $1,126 million for 1935-39, 
but after the late war it shrank sharply 
to $102 million in 1946, $173 million in 
1941, $258 million in 1948, which amount 
yet hardly reaches the figures before 
World War I. 

Corresponding to the above stated 
situation, we may observe that the real 
income per head in 1948 dropped to the 
level of that before World War I, and 


British Policy in Malaya 


Among many people there is some con- 
fusion about British policy in Malaya. As 
Malaya is not a British colony nor a 
British possession but a partnership, the 
British policy must be shaped accordingiy. 
Malaya is a partnership between the 
people of Malaya and the people of Great 


Britain. partnership freely made. 
Malaya is not and never has been a 
British military conquest. The history 


of Malaya’s link with Great Britain is a 
history of friendly treaties between equal 
partners, 

between Malaya and Great Britain 
today there is an Agreement which sets 
out the details of the present day part- 
nership between the two countries, Under 
this agreement Great Britain has pro- 
mised to help make the people of Malaya 
ready to look after their own affairs. 
Malaya then would become independent 


and the partnership would then be at an 
end, Malaya then would take her right- 


ful place among the free nations of the 
world, would become free to join’ the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as a 
full member. Whether Malaya does, in- 
deed, become another indenendent, de- 
mocratic, nation within the Common- 
wealth of Free Nations, or whether the 
new Malayan nation breaks away from 
her old friends will be a matter for the 
Malayans themselves to decide, No na- 
tion yet has ever been forced to join 
the British Commonwealth. The very 
strength of the British Commonwealth of 
Free Nations lies in the fact that each 
nation is an equal, and is fully indepen- 
dent. 

That then is British policv in Malaya: 
Independence for Malaya. Exactly when 
all this will come about depends mainly 
upon two things. In the first place, it 


its index numbers, on the basis of 1930, 
the year of the World Economic Crisis, 
were not more than 60 in 1946 and 1947, 
72 in 1948 and 76 in 1949, 

As a result of the decline in the real 
income per head as mentioned, the struc- 
ture of the population by industries re- 
verted to a state such as it was before 
World War I, 

(1) The ratio of the 
eontinuously declined, from 81.2 per cent 
in 1872 to 52.4 per cent in 1920, 47.7 per 
eent in 1930, 42.6 per cent in 1940 and 
the 42.2 per cent in 1944, after the late 
war rose to 50,0 per cent in 1947, a ratio 


approximately equal to the level of 1929, 


remaining thereafter almost unchanged, 
(2) The ratio of the commercial po- 
pulation which rose from 5.5 per cent in 
1872 to 13.4 per cent in 1920, to 16.6 per 
cent in 1930, and 15.0 per cent in 1940, 
declined during the war-period to 7.1 per 
eent in 1944, though this ratio remained 
9.0 per cent in 1949, tending up-ward 
after 1947, 
- (3) The ratio of the industrial popula- 
tion which increased from 4.8 per cent in 
1872 to 18.9 per cent in 1920, 19.8 per 
cent in 1930, 25.3 per cent in 1940 and 
then 30.1 per cent in 1944, after the War 
declined to 16.6 per cent, lower than the 
ratio in 1920. 


agricultural. 
‘population to the total labour force, which 


depends upon the honesty of British 
po.icy, that is to say whether the sritish 
Government is honestiy helping to prepare 
Maiaya tor self government, Maiaya to- 
day is a Federation of States and settie- 
ments in which each territory looks atfier 
its own affairs. These States and Settie- 
ments must now be buiit into ihe new 
Maiayan nation. Not until this is done 
will Maiaya be ready for independence. 
That is what British policy aims to do: 
to heip build up the new Malayan nation, 

Under a new iaw, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese and Indians in Maiaya 
will become Malayans, become part of 
this new Malayan nation. 

That is the sort of progress which is 


being made nowadays, which is part of | 


British policy and in which every British 
civil servant in Malaya today is per- 
sonally taking part. 
Great Britain’s promise to Malaya they 


must all help to train Malayans to fill 


the highest offices in the government 
service. More and more Malayans must 
be given responsibility, 


As for British business in Malaya no 


one can deny the important part this has 
played in the development of Malaya. 


Malaya would not today be—as she is — 


—a much advanced country in the world 
without the help she has had from the 
British trader, tin miner, planter. The 
Chinese and the Indians have also done 
a great deal in helping to build up Ma’aya. 
Malaya’s position in South East Asia is 
largely due to the efforts and the courage 
of all these pioneers but Britain’s part 
has been most outstanding. What part 
British trade will play in the future of 
Malaya may depend to a certain extent 
upon the present day attitude of British 
business in Malaya. Any foreign business 
concern which may give more thought to 
money making than to the general wel- 
fare of the workers would not be Jooked 
upon with much favour by a liberal 
independent Malaya. An _ independent 
Malaya of the future will be most willing 


to encourage those concerns where labour 


conditions are good, where workmen are 
given a fair deal and decent wages. For 
many years to come Malaya wi'l need 


foreign money to build up her industries 


and she will prefer old friends to do 
business with, | 

Meanwhile, until the new Malayan 
nation is ready to take its rightful place 
amone the other free nations of the 
world, Great Britain will protect Malaya, 
There will be protection and he’n with 
material and men and advice until the 
Malavans themselves say they are ready 
to take over the contro! of all of their own 
affairs, This 
Malaya. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Ineorperated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
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By E. KANN, (Los Angeles) 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(Special to FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW) 


Mutual Investment Funds, 


It was more than a year ago that I 
transmitted a detailed account of the 
structure of Mutual Investment Funds to 
the readers of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review Then I made it clear that per- 
sonally I was in no way interested, either 
as principal, or as agent, in the affairs of 
these concerns, a statement which I now 
wish to reiterate. To-day’s further in- 
formation on this particular subject is 
meant to show that the views exp<essed 


by myself a year ago in these columns 


were justified by results. The Mutual In- 
vestment Funds have displayed constant 
growth, forming now an important factor 
for a certain group of investors and 
representing huge sums sunk in such 
investments, 


While Mutual Fund shares are most 
suitable for a category of investors, they 
also display certain disadvantages. The 
main feature of the scheme is that the 
Fund is managed just as though it re- 
presented the entire long-term investment 
program of a single investor. However, 
because many investors have combined 
their capital in one large fund, invest- 
ments can be properly diversified, Fur- 
thermore, qualified investment specialists 
can be employed to provide vitally im- 
portant full-time supervision, Although 
there are no hard and fast rules as to 
diversification, speaking generally, the 
type: of securities held by the Funds cn 
an average are composed of say 45% in 
the shape of high quality bonds, preferred 
shares and cash, while 55% are held 
in high class common stocks in from 
50 to 100 different concerns and in a 
number of differing industries. 


Before reiterating the advantages of 


investing in Mutual Funds, let us enu- 
merate the drawbacks. A slight trans- 
gressicn should be rermitted here. The 
wellkncwn Forbes Magazine of Business, 
New York, states that the inhabitants 
of Great Britain carry, on an average, 
- $300 worth of insurance; but Americans 
carrv $1.500 per capita. And the reason 
for the difference? In the United States 
insurance is sold; in Britain it is bought. 
This same factor—aggressive selling—ex- 
plains the growth of open-end investment 
funcs (from $2.1 billion to $2.6 billion in 
the past 12 months). Aggressive selling 


costs a lot of money. This means that 


load charges in Investment Funds cost 
not less than 8% of the amount involved, 
a price which appears too steep for the 
buyer. This high overhead price makes 
fer less flexibility on the part of the 
individual stockholder.. Another unfa- 
vorable point is this: The mutuals with 
their huge portfolios now hold 1% of all 
American corporate securities; the larger 
they become, the less flexible they turn. 
This moans that they cannot liquidate 
their holdings quickly; certainly not as 
fast as an individual trader could, Switch- 
ing from mutual to mutual costs an 
investor from six to seven times as much 
between lots of! common 
CK, 


_ Favorable Factors in Mutual Investments 


There is a very large circle of people 
who can spare modest amounts for in- 
vestment, people who are not well versed 
in economics and not familiar with Stock 
Exchange usages. Being satisfied with 
tolerable security and a moderate income, 
respectively with a steady appreciation 
of the stock held by them, such circles 
are glad to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of Mutual Investment Funds. Take 
as an example the wellknown Boston 
Fund which started in business in 1932. 
For the first three terms to 1935 no divi- 
dends were disbursed, but from then on- 
ward there was steady accumulation of 
stockholders investments. A party start- 
ing March 1932 with a deposit of $10,000, 
held investments at the Boston Mutual on 
August 31, 1950, worth $21,272. Probab'y 
he could have done better by being an 
independent individual investor; yet, he 
might have done worse. Under normal 
conditions the Mutual Fund repurchases 
all shares tendered at full liquidating 
value, a figure which changes, of course, 
ri day to day with the changing mar- 

et, 

America’s 100 Mutual Investment Funds 


-_ have about one million shareholders and 


total investments, as stated already, of 
$2.6 billion. The main advantage offered 
by Mutual Funds is, of course, diversifi- 
cation. The average small man has not 
enough spare funds to invest in a wide 
field of securities. He will be able to 
buy one, possibly two, and perhaps three 
categories of shares. The Mutual Fund 
Co., holding a portfolio of hundreds of 
stocks in manifold industrial enterprises, 
offers effective protection in this regard, 
In other words, Mutual Funds offer an 
effective way to spread the risk of invest- 
ing over a wide list of carefully selected 
securities, The regulations under which 
the Funds work are differing according 
to the state laws where they operate. But 
in the majerity of cases they are restrict- 
ed to an investment of not more than 5% 
of their assets in any one security, excent 
government bonds or cash, and to a maxi- 
mum of 10% owner-hip of the outstand- 
ing securities of any one company. 

If the small investor was to operate on 
his own and try to buy a large row of 
diversified stocks, commis“ions (old lots) 
would cost him more than the 8% load 
which the Mutual Funds are claimin7, 
When paying his income taxes, the in- 
dividual shareholder has to enumerate 
with full details every dividend received 


by him. If he is with a Mutual Fund he 


will receive one check every quarter for 
dividends due and thus he would have to 
supply to the tax collector the extent of 
these four amounts annually. Some 
stockholders, who wish to be extra cau- 
tious and who alco desire wider diversi- 
fication, 
Mutual Fund as stockholders, 
Arrangements exist whereby one can 
make regular morthly or quarterly in- 
vestments of a certain sum, Furthermore, 
dividends can be compounded by employ- 
ing them to buy further mutual fund 


participate in more than one 


shares. There are in vogue not less than 
28 different investment company accumu- 
lation plans of the regular purchase, dol- 
lar averaging type, so that the investor 
can select the particular one which suits 
his requirements. 


Growth of Population 

The close connection between. growth 
of population and economics is so obvious 
that it needs no emphasis. The expansion 
of the world’s population is, prcbably 
justly, considered as cne of the priacipal 
causes of wars. Amongst the countries 
which ‘distinguish’ themselves by an ex- 
cessive augmentation of inhabitants are 
Puerto Rico, whose population has dou- 
bled in 29 years. Another such nation is 
Japan, where its present population of 
83 million is being augmented dsily by 
5,000. This in face of the availability of 
merely 14 million acres of arable land, 
For Japan such conditions are tantamount 
to the doubling of inhabitants on a com- 
pound interest rate, so to say, after 33 
years. And before the next half of the 


century goes toward its close, Japan will 


have more people than the United States. 
A third country with rapidly rising popu- 
laticn is India, where famines and starva- 
ticn have become the order of the day. 
India has recently been supported. by 
America who has sent (without condi- 
tion") sizable quartities of grain. Japan 
and Puerto Rico are practically depen- 
dent on the charity of the United States. 

In its issue cf August 11 the “Los An- 


geles Times” editorialized on this particu- 


lar subject of distinct interest. As its 
text it selects a recent report of the 
Population Reference Bureau, a statistical 
organization with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Says the Bureau’s bulletin: 

“Compassionate understanding of the 
population problem—one of the gravest 
of our time—may yet avert global cisas- 
ter. Toward that end, the United Nations 
shculd adopt a population policy, so that 
its members can achieve the ideals so 
loftily expressed in its Charter.” 

The important subject of excess popu- 
lation haus been exhau‘tively trea’ei in 
“Essay on Population,” first published. in 
1798 by the Reverend Thomas R bert 
Malthus. Then and there he contended 
that population, when unchecked, is 
bound to increase in a ratio far beyond 
the increase of focd-tuffs. Malthus main- 
tained that population increased to the 
subsistence level, unless halted by posi- 
tive checks of war, famines, pe-filence, 
and the influence of vice and misery re- 
sulting from these evils, He recommend. 
ed that “moral restraint” be aprlied to 
keep down population figures through 
late marriage and continence. 

However, Ma'thus did not fcresee the 
exceptional advances transportation, 
farm machinery, food processing, refrige- 
ration, irrigation and reclamation of land, 
all of which were resp?nsib’e for an in- 
crease in world food stocks, Neither did 
he visualize colonization which drained 
away so much of the excess population 
of Western Europe. 

Another factor tc be considered is this: 
It is not so much the excessive birth rate 
which is the cause of a large increase in 
population, as the lowering of mortality 


rates. ‘Between the years 1945 and 1949, 


1951 
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the death rate in Japan was decreased 
from 29.2 per 1,000 to 11.4 permille, 
While the United States has been provid- 
ing Japan with the deficiencies of food, 
it was the setting of high standards of 
public health which reduced the death 
rate. The Japanese are aware of their 
problem, In 1949 the Cabinet-rank office 
of Population Problem Council was es- 
tablished and the Diet adopted a law 
legalizing sterilization and abortion, 

Puerto Rico’s population was one mil- 
lion in 1927; by 1950 it had reached 2 200,- 
000. Simultaneously the death rate drop- 
ped (once more due to American-impo’ ed 
health standards) from 21 to 11.9 per 
thousand, 

Sterilization has long been advocated as 
a means of controlling the birth rate, 
either as an individual problem to limit 
the size of a family, or as a communal 
concern to improve the eugenics of so- 
ciety. But sterilization, as emphasized by 
the Population Bureau (whether volun- 
tary or compulsory), is no cure-all for 
the ills of society Says the Bulletin: 

“Any program, such as is sometimes 
favored by theorists, which advocates 
sterilization of hundreds of thousands, or 
millions of people, shculd be suspect. Un- 
der normal conditions such proposals 
seem absurd and command little support. 
They can be a danger in time of crisis 
or depression, when many people are in- 
clined to attribute their troubles to any 
convenient scapegoat. Then the Hitler- 
type demagogue can whip up resentment 
against a minority group, Such a train 
of events actually took place in Germany 
after 1935. There a well-conceived pro- 
gram for the prevention of hereditary 
diseases was perverted by the Nazis to 
fit their plan for ‘race purity’ by geno- 
cide.” 


Textiles 


While the 1950 cotton crop in the United 
States was lamentably short, (in the 
vicinity of 10 million bales), it is almost 
certain that this year’s cotton harvest will 
exceed 17 million bales, while the cotton 
output of the entire world in 1951 is ex- 
pected to reach 36 million bales. 


~ 


As is known, cotton for the production | 


_of cloth, during the past two decades, 
obtained serious rivals in the form of 


synthetic fibres, a new industry which is - 


constantly expanding. It produces rayon, 
nylon, orlon, etc, and is centered (as far 
as America is concerned) with Dupont de 
Nemours, Celanese, American Viscose, 
Monsanto Chemical, Chemstrand and 
others, Successful competition from those 
artificial fibres endangers the paramount 
pcsition of cotton. which has ruled the 
textile werld for thousands of years, 

Investigating the current consumption 
of textile fibres, one will find that cotton 
still heads the list, namely to the extent 
of 69% of the 7 biilion pounds of textile 
fibres consumed annually throughout the 
world. Ten years ago cotton constituted 
80% of the wtal. Second comes rayon 
with nearly 20% of the total. A poor third 
is wool with 94%. The small balance of 
about 14% is made up by other synthetic 
fibres, 

Apart from nylon there are other artj- 
ficial textile fibres produced, dacron, 


crion, vicara, dynel, ecrylan, etc. Dupont | 


COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL REPORTS 


FROM BOMBAY 


(From Our Indian Correspondent) 


Indian commodity markets have of late 
developed softness. Mainly the recession 
is in line with the setback in commodity 
prices abroad; but there are certain 
domestic factors at work suggesting that 
disinflationary forces are in swing. Ii is 
now increasingly becoming clear that ex- 
ports are difficult to negotiate and the 
consumer at home is getting increasingly 
price conscious, 

A broad idea of the behaviour of prices 
can be had from the following table:— 


Year ended August 1939100 


Pre- Korean 
Korean Peak Latest 
402 518 496 
Industrial Raw 
Materiais ...... 490.7 688.7 644.0 
339 450 450 
Semi-manufactures .. 335.56 387.9 379.6 
334 553 A472 
Mineral Oils ...... 190 195 195 
Veygecable oils .... 663 752 615 
Cotton yarn ...... 409 500 500 
Metais 175 192 190 
Oil COKER 468 522 492 
315 353 327 
Manufactures.......... 347.6 411.7 405.6 
babes 561 1007 $58 
353 410 410 
Rayon & Silk .... 606 747 572 
Metal Products ... 269 284 284 
602. \ 768.4 124.6 
All Commodities .. 395.6 457.5  44/.0 


It will be seen from the above that the 
reaction is most marked in respect of 
these commodities which are vulnerable 
to international influence. Metals and 
metal products are, for instance, being 
quoted almost at their peak levels because 


produces 100 million pounds of nylon. 
But demand has rapidly outpaced yearly 
capacity, Therefore Dupont has recently 
licensed the Chemstrand Corporation to 


produce nylon, Chemstrand belongs half 


and half to the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and to the American Viscose Corporation, 
the former has assets of $221 million, and 
the latter $212 million, Chemstrand has 
also another starter in the artificial fibre 
race, namely an acrylic type, an entirely 
new kind, It is said that it can be employ- 
ed to advantage in blends with wool, 
rayon, cotton, as well as singly in mate- 
rial which requires specific characteris- 
tics to resist moisture and sunlight, Its 
expected uses include men’s and women’s 
suitings, shirtings, blankets, carpets, etc. 

Chemstrand has borrowed from institu- 
tional investors $110,090,000 for its acry- 
lic plant in Decatur, Ala., and for future 
nylon plants. It is expected that Chem- 


strand will go into nylon production in 


two years and than turn out 50 million 
pounds annually, thereby boosting pro- 
duction by 50%. Acrylic fibre output is 
planned at 30 million pounds per annum, 


of the current shortage abroad and the 
fears that the replenishment of the stocks 
might be rendered difficult and costlier, 
Similarly, minerals have presented .a firm 
front because of the demand exceeding 
the supply. Mineral oils are being quoted 
at their peak levels obviously because of 
the uncertainty regarding the outcome of 
the talks over Persian cil on which India 
depends to the extent of three-fourths of 
her supply, 

A sizeable reaction has been noted in 
the food index following an all round fall 
in the prices of cereals, pulses and others. 
The reaction would have been much more 
pronounced but for the rise in the cost 
of imported food which accounts for 
nearly 74 per cent of our total needs. In- 
dustrial raw materials have behaved well 
during the past three months. After re- 
gistering a rise of 40.4 per cent. since the 
outbreak of the Korean war the index of 
industrial raw maetrials has declined by 
about 7 per cent, The rise was most pro- 
nounced in respect of fibres owing to the 
world shortage and the deadlock in trade 
between India and Pakistan. After an 
advance of 62 per cent the price index of 
fibres has dropped by nearly 9 per cent, 

The downward trend in fibres is likely 
to be more pronounced in the months to 
come. With the U.S. cotton crop pl°ced 
at over 17 million bales and export res- 
trictions withdrawn, American cott.n 
prices have slumped almost to the Icw 
level. Though it is very probable that 
American cotton price will not fall fur- 
ther the reaction will be most pronounced 
‘in Alexandria, Uganda and other non- 
American markets, Indian cotton prices 
have already been pegged at a lower level 
than the world parity; but it should be 
possible for the Indian cotton textile in- 
dustry to bridge the gap in supply by 

.cheap imports from abroad. | 

It is reported that Japan has been 
promised an additional supply of 0.2 mil- 
lion bales by the US. raising the quota 
to 1.4 million bales. Naturally, there- 
fore, Japan prcposes to cut down her 
purchases of non-American cotton by the 
Same extent to 0.8 million bales. The 
axe is likely to fall heavily on Pakistan 
where agitation has already started for 
lowering the exporting duties. Raw jute 
prices have also dropped substantially 
and with a record jute crop in East Ben- 
gal a further fall is considered inevitable. 

The Indian cilseeds markets are ex- 
periencing a slump with export inquiry 
reduced almost to zero and stockists an- 
xious to unload their holdings on an 
unwilling market. The price index for 
Cilseeds rose between June 1950 and 
March 1951 by hardly 12 per cent. but 
the July level is no more than 4 per cent. 
above the pre-Korean war level. Since 
then the prices have slumped further 
though the offical index of the latest 
quotations is not available. The slump 
in oilseeds has affected oil cakes and 
vegetable oils and if the prices of veget- 
able oils are still slightly above the pre- 
Korean war level that is because of the 
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high import costs of coconut oil in whieli 
the country is deficient. The recent in- 
creases in export duties have narrowed 
the gap between internal and external 
prices of seeds. 

In the initial rush for acquiring stocks 
leather had assumed an unusually key 
position mainly because of a heavy de- 
mand abroad and the rise in the prices 


of hides and skins in Pakistan which was . 


an important source of supply. Condi- 
tions have, however, changed following 
the ban on exports of raw hides and skirs 
since April last and the price index for 
leather which had risen by nearly 66 per 
cent. has dropped from the peak by 15 
per cent. by July. The latest reports in- 
dicate that the British demand for tanned 
cow hides is poor and prices, especially 
in light weights, have slumped heavily. 
The U.S. demand is so small that it is 
unable tc support the market. 

Throughout the period under review 
the prices of manufactured goods have 
moved upward rather slowly in compari- 
scn with those of raw materials. In the 
case of cotton and cotton textiles there 
has been a rigid price control linking the 
prices of both, To a certain extent the 
cost of imported raw cotton does go into 
the price of finished goods. Consequently, 
the price index of cotton textiles has re- 
mained unchanged at 410 compared to 353 
in June 1950. Cloth prices will be revised 
next month on the. basis of the latest 
ectton prices in the overseas markets, It 
is, therefore, presumed that the index 
will stage a substantial fall. The heavy 
slump in rayon and silk yarn abroad has 
found its way into the Indian markets 
where heavy imports at lower prices 
have created demoralised conditions, In 
turn the price index of rayon and silk 
cloth which had advanced by about 23 
per cent. in the first nine months is cur- 
rently standing at a discount of 5 per 
cent, over June 1950. | 

The heavy American demand and the 
scramble from other markets for Indian 
jute goods had its own reaction on the 
prices of Indian jutes, Till February, 
however, the price index remained un- 
changed at 561 following the institution 
of a rigid control and a heavy export 
duty, With the conclusion of a trade 
pact with Pakistan the Government of 
India withdrew the control and the price 
index on the basis of the free market 
quotations was lifted to 1007 by June 
1951. It was at this stage that the US. 
Government displayed remarkable re- 
eg and the index dropped to 888 in 
uly. 


The general commodity ° price index 


showed a rise of hardly 16 per cent. from 
395.6 on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Korean war to the peak level of 457.5. 
This rise is comparatively incignificant 
when compared to the runaway boom 
abroad It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the reaction also is strictly limited, the 
index for July being 447.0. The ern- 
census of opinion. however. is that the 
bottom has not yet been reached. 

This year’s monsoon is likely to bring 
a welcome relief after a continuous fai- 
lure of crops during the past three years, 
Reports from all over the country in- 
dicate that the crops are by and large 
faring well and a normal outturn can be 


confidently expected. Much, however, 
depends on the weather conditions be- 
tween now and October. On the. other 
hand, high prices have already brought 
about a substantial fall in the demand for 
commodities, Barring essential items, 
sales have dropped heavily and the prob- 
lem of merchants today in most cases is 
one of disposal. For the time being at 
any rate the sellers’ market in non- 
essential goods has disappeared. On the 
other hand, the slump in commodity 
prices has prompted the banks to call 
in for fresh margins with the result that 
stockists are obliged to reduce their com- 
mitments, There in turn have involved 
them into heavy losses. 

It is too early to say whether disinfla- 
tionary movements have come to stay. 


Much will depend on the U.S, markets 


and the American rearmament drive 
which is expected to impart fresh 
strength from October onwards. To what 
extent these will have an impact on for- 
eign markets is a point on which opinion 
is hazardous but the latest advices from 
Washington suggest that the emphasis cf 


the U.S. stockpiling policy is likely to 


shift from heavy buying abroad to sup- 
porting the domesting markets. On the 
other hand, the disinflationary trend is 
more visible in the monetary sector in 
this country Rs, 103 crores in notes have 
been withdrawn from _ circulation from 
the peak level in May while advances 
of scheduled banks have dropped by Rs. 
40 crores. Should the money supply con- 


tract further in coming months, a mild 


dose of business reces‘ion is likely to be 
administered to the Indian economy as a 
whole, 

The strait jacket provided by the Bank- 
ing Companies Act enacted two years ago 
has been having a wholesome effect on 
the Indian banking system. The tendency 
is towards consolidation rather than ex- 
pansion and amalgamation of small banks 
is being encouraged. The data for 1950 
reveals an increace of Rs. 28 crores in the 
deposits of scheduled banks in contrast 
with a sharp contraction of about Rs. 152 
crores in the preceding 18 months, The 
favourable balance of payments postion 
and the open market purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities by the Reserve Bank 
were the main contributory factors, On 


the other hand, the rise in prices and 


hoarding of commodities in the latter 
half of 1950 pushed up bank credit by 
R«, 26 crores. The Bank Award stipulat- 
ing conditions of work and emoluments 
for employees resulted in a fall in the 
net profits in 1950 as well as in the re- 
duction in the number of banking offices. 
The number of offices in the Indian Union 
of joint stock banks was reduced by 83 
to 5077 in 1950. While there was one bank 
for every 10.000 of the people in places 
served by banks, the proportion for the 
country as a whole worked out at one 
bank office for every 70,000, It is signi- 
ficant that 72 towns having more than a 
lakh of population had a little over one- 
third of the total offices, 

The latest announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of India regarding,the flotation 
of a cash-cum-conversion loan for Rs. 50 
crores is an indication that Government 
are losing the initiative as a borrower 
and are following the capital market in- 


stead of leading it. The new loan bearing 


3 per cent. interest repayable in 1958 is 


being issued at par. Last year Govern- 
ment had issued the 3 per cent, 1964 loan 
also at par, Thus the process of retreat 
from cheap money policy has been carried 
a step further. It is significant that the 
3 per cent. 1959-61 loan is being quoted 
at Rs, 98-11 and the 3 per cent. 1964 loan 
at Rs. 96, 


Though the loan will be a success main. 
ly because the Reserve Bank holds more 
than half! of Rs. 86 crores of the 1951-54 
loan due for repayment, the riddle about 
the Government’s future commitments is 
not solved. Between 1955 and 1961 loans 
to the tune of Rs. 655 crores will fall due 
for payment. Meantime, there will be a 
scramble between the Government of 
India, the State Governments and the 
municipalities for raising money in the 
open market to finance a portion of their 
development plans, It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that money will continue to be 


dearer, 


‘Whether Government will resort to a 
deliberate pslicy of using the instrument 
of interest rates to force a deflationary 
trend or not is a matter of opinion but 
the weapon is being used willingly or un- 
willingly. Equally significant is the de- 
cision of Railway labour to postpone tne 
strike and the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment cf Inda to both employers and capi- 
tal to consider the feasibility of a volun- 
tary wage and profit freeze. Viewed in 
this background it may not be unreason- 
able to presume that the country has 
entered the fifth year of! its independence 
with a feeling that a reversal of the in- 
flationary trends perceptible for over a 
decade has come to an end. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
cO., LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an INTERIM DIVIDEND in 
respect of the year 1951 of $1.10 
per share, free of tax, has been 
declared payable on and after 17th 
September 1951, 


Applications for Dividend War- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Registered 
Office of the Company, P. & O, 
Building, 4th Floor. 


The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 3rd 
day of September 1951 to the 17th 

day of September 1951, both days 
inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, 


Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd., 
| Agents. 
Hong Kong, 
10th August, 1951. 
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Investments in India 
by Dr, J, C. Ghosh 
- (Director General of Industries and Supplies, Government of India). 


Does India provide the institutional 
climate where foreign enterprise can 
function with mutual advantage? From 
‘the point of view of India, we have no 
doubt that the development of our coun- 
try with foreign capital and technical 
aid will be of considerable advantage to 
us, India is a country very rich in re- 
‘sources. of raw material, power supply 
and abundant labor which can be easily 
trained .for work involving the highest 
skill. Our iron ore deposits are the best 
of their kind and. almost unlimited in 
quantity. Our deposits of coal are also 
large and very near the iron ore deposits. 
We are the largest exporters of man- 
ganese ore, mica and shellac, Our de- 
posits ‘of aluminium ore are as good and 
as extensive as our iron ore, Our re- 
sources of water power are very large, 
and not even one per cent has yet been 
tapped. 


The experiences of the war have made 
clear that Indian labor can be trained to 
very high efficiency in a short time, The 
American entrepreneurs who built the 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. at Bangalore 
trained ten thousand Indian workers in 
two years so well, that the efficiency of 
that factory was as good as that of any 
industrial establishment in this country. 
Our leaders in Government and _ our 
people realize that the present genera- 
tion in India should dedicate themselves 
to hard work in order that those who 
come after us may enjoy a more abun- 
dant life; and a recent appeal to that 
effect by the Prime Minister of India has 
received wonderful response. 


The Union of India has a population 
of 330 millions; and there is a ready 
market in the country itself for the con- 
sumption of industrial goods by this vast 
population; and this capacity for con- 
sumption will rapidly increase with im- 
provement in the standard of living. 

But in spite of these resources, the 
Indian people today are very poor, Th» 
per-capita income does not exceed 36 U.S, 
dollars a year. About 75 per cent. of our 
people live in peasant families with a 
holding of three to five acres of land. 
This is subsistence agriculture with its 
inevitable incidence of poverty, disease 
and malnutrition, The National Govern- 
ment realize that the freedom which we 
have gained will have little meaning for 
the masses of our people, if it does not 
insure for them a rapidly rising standard 
of life. 


- One of the methods by means of whic 
better living can be attained is to create 
new. industries and accelerate the ex- 
pansion of old ones,, for which raw 
materials and ready market are locally 
available. But the rapid development of 
industries requires capital, Such pro- 
gress should normally come from within, 
the capital being provided by the people 
themselves from their savings. The 
leaders of our people are however re- 
- luetant to ask them to tighten their belts 
still further in order to provide the capital 


for the development of our _ resources, 
They wish to avoid in India the kind 
of suffering and privation which the Rus- 
sian authorities inflicted on their people 
in their forced march towards industrial- 
ization. They would therefore welcome 
the inflow of foreign capital into India 
and along with this capital, what is 
equally important, the intlow of foreign 
technical talent and ‘‘know-how’’ in 
India. This is the opinion, not only of 


Government but of all classes of people 


in India. The Central Advisory Council 
of Industries recommended that Govern- 
ment of India should take early steps to 
insure adequate inflow of egapital. 


This council consists of about one hundred 


top ranking business men, industrialists 
and representatives of labor, 


Before I discuss the measures which 
have been taken by the Government of 
India to increase industrial production and 
encourage investment of capital in indus- 


tries, it is necessary to remove some mis- 


apprehensions regarding nationalization 
of industries. Government of India, even 
under British rule, were responsible for 
production of arms and ammunition, man- 
agement and development of railway 
transport and irrigation canals, They 


were also largely responsible for the gen- 


eration and distribution of _ electrical 
power. Government have decided that in 
these fields they would continue to be 
exclusively responsible for future deve- 
lopment. 


Government are not satisfied with the 
progress of the coal and steel industries 
in India, The existing units for manu- 
facture of steel are quite efficient and 
produce perhaps the cheapest steel in the 
world, Our present annual production is 
about one million tons of steel but our 
demand is at least twice this quantity. 
The rapid development of this industry 
requires capital expenditure of an order 
which private investors in India cannot 
at present supply. For example, the pro- 
jects for establishing two steel plants in 
India, each capable of producing 500,000 
tons of finished steel will cost appro- 
ximately 400 million U.S. dollars. Gov- 
ernment feel that our coal fields have 
been worked more with a view to earn 
immediate profit than to extract the 
maximum quantity of coal from’ the 
underground seams, and hence Government 
eontrol is necessary for the avoidance of 
waste of such non-renewable resources. 
Government therefore believe that the 
future development of these two indus- 
tries should be the responsibility of the 
State, Government recognize that it is 
obvious that any capital, which it can 
lay hold of, will be better utilized in creat- 
ing new units of production than in ac- 
quiring existing units, 
decided that all industrial concerns owned 
by the State will be managed by auto- 
nomous statutory corporations more or 
less in the same way as private enter- 


prise. They would also be subject to 
tax and regulations common to all  in- 
dustries. 


‘subjected to any treatment in 


.tion of goods by 1951, 


It has also been 


Much concern has been expressed in 
business circles about the provisions of 


a bul recentiy introduced in the Indian 
. Parliament. for the regulation of indus- 


tries on a uniform basis, The primary 
object of the bill was to bring within 
the sphere of Central Government legisla- 
tion a group of 26 large scale industries 


_ Which are now mostly operating under the 
control and legislative authority of the 


Provincial Governments of India, The 
bill has been circulated to elicit the 
views of the public, especially of all those 
who are interested in the industrial de- 
velopment of India. Government would 
agree. to the modification of those pro- 
visions of the bill which might hamper 
the free flow of capital, either foreign 
or indigenous, into industrial enter- 
prises. 

From the point of view of foreign in- 
dustrialists, the question is often asked: 
Does India provide the proper _ institu- 
tional climate where foreign enterprise 


can function with a feeling of confidence? 


I take it that those foreign business men 
who wish to cooperate with us in our 
economic development believe that wealth 
is created only by increasing production 
of goods and services, that low-cost. credit 
is essential for all resource development, 
that no real economic progress can _ be 
made by any country on a high-cost, 
‘small-sale basis. | 

To such people, our leaders would like 
to give the assurance that our country 
is on the right track, that rapid progress 
along democratic lines is being made 
and that there is little danger of revolu- 
tionary changes oceurring which will 
affect the rights and equities of the 
people, India is a centre of political 
stability and democratic progress in the 
Far East. Foreign business*need not have 
any nervousness that they will ever be 
India 
which is not fair and equitable, 

Government have sanctioned the follow- 
ing concessions in order to encourage in- 
vestment of new capital in industrial 
undertakings: 

(a) Exemption of income tax for a 
period of five years on the plofits up to 
a limit of 6% of the capital employed in 
all undertakings which commence produe- 
This period was 
extended to December 1953. (b) For 
assessment of income tax, depreciation of 
buildings, plant and machinery will be 
allowed at double the prescribed existing 
rate, i.e., 5% in place of 214%4% for build- 
ings, 14 to 18% in place of the existing 
rate of 7 to 9% on general plant and 
machinery, (c) Import duty on plant 
and machinery to be reduced from 10 to 
5% and to be abolished in the ease of 
industrial raw materials which are not 
available in India. 


Government have set up a Tariff Board’ 


to recommend to Government the nature 


and quantum of protection that should be 
granted to any indigenous industrial en- 
terprise in order that it may withstand 
competition against imported goods which 
are included within its scope of produc- 
tion; and Government as a general rule 
accept the recommendations of the Board. 

As regards foreign eapital, Government 
have declared, without any reservation, 
that all industrial undertakings regis- 
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_Eeonomic Changes in China and Taiwan 


Although data are fragmentary, an at- 
tempt was made by the Department of 
Economic Afilairs of the United Nations 
in its World Economic Report to review 
major economic changes in China since 
1949. The first section deals with the area 
governed by the National Government of 
China, the island of Taiwan, and the 
second with China prover and the North- 
eastern Provinces (Marchuria). In lieu 
of an entirely satisfactory expression, the 
term “China proper” is used to refer to 
the mainland oi! China, excluding T:bet, 
Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria), 


“TAIWAN 

In the first half of 1949, hyper-inflation 
continued in Taiwan; the cost of living 
in Taipeh rose tenfold from January to 
June. On 15 June, a monetary reform was 
introduced under which the old yuan was 
exchanged for a new yuan at the rate 
of 40,000 to 1, and the official exchange 
rate for United States notes was fixed 
at five new yuan to one United States 
dollar, The Bank of Taiwan was authoriz- 
ed to buy and sell gold in the open mar- 
ket at a price fixed by the Bank. The 
selling of gold by the Bank of Taiwan 
was the main factor in the subsequent 
overcoming of hyper-inflation, because 
the free sale of gold offe-ed an aiterna- 
tive to the hoarding of commodities for 
the investment of liquid funds, However, 
in the. second half of 1949 prices continu- 
ed to rise, though on a much sma.ler 
scale than in the first half; from June 
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1949 to February 1950 wholesale prices 
increased 2.4 times, . 


Index of wholesa!e 
prices in Taipeh 


1060: September 325 


The rise was the result of continuing 
large budget deficits in the adminisirative 
and military budgets; in the second haf 
of 1949 only about 15 per cent of total 
government expenditure was covered by 
taxation. 

From February to July 1950 wholesale 
prices (in Taipeh) were stable, The main 
factors which contributed to this stabiliz- 
ation were as follows: The Bank of Tai- 
wan continued to sell gold at prices which 
were somewhat lower than in June 1949, 
though commodity prices, as mentioned 


above, were about 2.4 times as high as in 


that perisd. The administrative budget 
was approximately balanced as a result 
of the cuts in expenditures and the in- 
creases in taxes. The import surplus rose 
significantly, as compared with the second 
half of 1949, mainly as a re'ule OL sup- 


plies granted by the United States througn ¢ 


the Economic Ccsoperation Administra- 
tion, Finally, the supply of rice improved, 
cwing to an increase of 15 per cent in 
production from 1949 to 1950, The latter 
factor was reflected in the fact that, while 
the price of rice changed more or les 
proportionately to the general price level 
from June 1949 to February 1950, it de- 
clined about 15 per cent in the period of 
rity stabilization from February to July 
1950. 


tered in India will be treated alike, in- 
dependentiy of the consideration whether 
the interests are Indian or foreign, Gov- 
ernment do not foresee any difficulty in 
continuing the existing facilities for re- 
mittance of profits to the home country. 
They have no intention to piace any 
restriction on withdrawal of foreign 
capital investments, but facilities tor 
large scale remittances consequent on such 
withdrawal will naturally depend on for- 
eign exchange considerations. India 
normally had a favorable trade balance 
against Europe and America before the 
war. Prior to 1931, she used to import 
large quantities of bullion from _ these 
countries, Our present exchange diffi- 
culties are principally due to large im- 
port of foodstuffs which has been of the 
order of two hundred fifty million U.S, 
dollars, Government therefore are taking 
all possible steps to make the country 
self-sufficient as regards food by 1952. 
Active work is in progress to bring under 
eultivation 7 million acres of cultivable 
waste lands; and for that purpose large 
orders for reclamation tractors and other 
equipment for mechanical agriculture 
have been placed in this country. There 
is every chance that this scheme will 
succeed; and Government, of India are 
confident that at least from 1952  on- 
wards, it will be quite easy for overseas 
investors to take out their profits in 
foreign exchange. India has practically 


no foreign debt. It is in fact now a 
creditor country with sterling balances 
of several hundred million pounds in her 
favor. She has the unique record of 
never having failed to make regular pay- 


ment of interest on foreign loans and the 


repayment of such loans when due,- Her 
internal debt is very small compared with 


her resources, and this debt has been 
used mostly in creating transport and 
irrigation facilities which bring in far 


greater return than interest and amortiz- 
tion charges. India’s credit therefore 
stands very high in the world’s money 
market. 


Government of India have no desire to 
injure in any way non-Indian interes‘s 
in India and would gladly welcome their 
contribution in a constructive and co- 
operative role in the development of 
India’s economy. Government however 
attach vital importance to the training 
of Indians for holding the highest cate- 
gories of posts in foreign concerns fune- 
tioning in India. Onr exnerience in this 
matter has not been quite happy inthe 
past and it will be difficult for the free 
Government of India in the future to give 
equal facilities to Indian and _  foreion 
concerns if the latter withhold from the 
Indian nationals in their employment, 
technical ‘‘know-how’’ or high positions 
of technical and administrative respon- 
sibilities, 


Since 1949 


After July 1950 prices again started to 
rise, and by September had increased 
about one-third. This was, at least in part, 
related to the increase in the selling price 
of gold by the Bank of Taiwan, which 
reflected the rapid depletion of its stock 
of gold, | 

The increase in the vroduction of rice 
in 1950, mentionei above, was achieved 
partly at the expense of a reduction in 
the acreage of sugar-cane, However, be- 
cause rice has a shorter growing period 
than sugar-cane, the effect on the harvest 
cf rice appeared in 1900, while the sugar — 
crop will be affected only in 1951. In 1949 
a decree substantiaily reducing farm 
tenant rents was promulgated. | 

Changes in the industrial production of 
important eccmmodities in Taiwan in 1949 
and the first half of 1950 are shown in the 
table:— 


Indices of Industrial Production in Taiwan, 
1949 and 1950 (First half) 


(1948 — 100) 
1950 
Commodity 1949 First half 


CHINA PROPER AND NORTH- 
EASTERN PROVINCES 
(MANCHURIA) 
The analysis below relates to develop- 

ments in China proper and in the North- 

eastern Provinces (Manchuria) under the 
administration of the Central People’s 

Government of the People’s Republic of 

China, 


GENFRAL ECONOMIC TRENDS IN | 

CHINA PROPER 

The major economic problem at the 
beginning of 1949, when the new admin- 
istration came to power, was the exist- 
ing hyper-inflation. A comprehensive 
monetary reform was not introduce1, but 
People’s Bank currency was issued in the 
first half of 1949 to replace the old cur- 
rency in circulation. The conversion rates 


varied from region to region and were 


repcrted to have been determine so as 
to reflect the difference in the degrees of 
inflation among the various regions, 
Other anti-inflationary measures, how- 
ever. were adeoted. Large inventories of 
the National Government and privately 
hoarded goods were confiscated, At the 
same time, considerable private hoardings 
were liquidated in anticipation of a more 
riforous new economic nolictv. Having 
gained control over the confiscated sup- 
plies, the authorities were in a p*sition 
to centralize their* distribution through 
government trading c>»mpanies and to 


resort to large-scale dump'ng, end there. 


by to reduce and stabilize prices when 
scarcity cau“ed prices in a particular area 
to rise sharply. Measures were also adopt- 
ed to keep the real value of savings stable 
in terms of millet, rice or a “parity sav- 
ings unit,” and thus to avoid renewed 


‘ 
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hoarding, The parity unit in use in 
Shanghai consists of the market prices of 
1.56 catties of medium-grade rice, one 
foot of cloth, 
oil and one catty of coal briquettes; this 
is in fact a weighted cost of living index. 
The components of the parity savings 
unit vary in different cities to reflect 
iccal consumption habits, but in all cases 


they consist of the most essential con- 


sumer goods. 


Bank loans to private industries were 
also converted into real terms in order 
to eliminate borrowing for speculation; 
the units used for conversion were the 
principal products of the particular in- 
dustry concerned, or the parity unit, 

There were in general no price con- 
trols for consumer goods, though profit 
margins were fixed and controlled. There 
was no attempt to regulate the demand 
for basic consumer goods by a cumpre- 
hensive rationing system. Partial ration- 
ing of rice was adopted in certain large 
cities where point rations were given only 
to industrial workers and government 
employees; its general purpose was to 
guarantee the minimum consumption 
requirements for these groups rather than 
to restrict demand, since purchase of 
additional amounts in the open market 
was permitted, 

The liquidation of hoarded goods, and 
with it the centralized distribution of 
supplies, were major factors in bringing 
about an approximate stability of prices 
between July and October 1949. After the 
exhaustion of government-held stocks, 
there began a period of sharply rising 
prices because the basic inflationary 
pressures, which were due mainly to the 
low levels of supply coupled with a con- 
siderable budget deficit, made themselves 
felt. Industrial production was at a low 
ebb owing to difficulties in getting re- 
placements for machine parts, insufficient 
supplies of fuel and power and lack of 
raw materials. Until March 1950, the 
number of factories in operation in differ- 
ent industries in Shanghai was very 
small; moreover, many factories were 
operating below capacity, Food supplies 
also decreased considerably, and imports 
of food, which normally supplied a large 
proportion of the requirements of large 


cities, ceased completely. The yield of - 


the summer crops in 1949 varied widely 
among different regions, as a result of 
drought, flood and the spread of warfare; 
the total harvest (excluding that of Man- 
churia) was estimated at about 10 per- 
cent below the level of the previous year, 
(There ere generally two harvests in a 
year. The summer crop, which comes in 
September, consists mainly of rice, while 
the winter crop in March consists mainly 
of wheat and barley.) 

The low level of industrial and food 
supplies was associated with relatively 
high levels of budget deficit and of pri- 
vate investment, It has been reported that 
total government revenues during this 
period were still only about 40 per cent 
of total government expenditures, which 
were maintained at high levels for both 
public investment and military purposes. 

Private investment also continued at a 


one ounce of ground-nut 


relatively high level for purposes of 
reconstruction and was financed by 
liberal bank credits, 

The period of sharply rising prices 
lasted until March 1950; during this period, 
the price indices of the parity savings 
units in large cities rose about sevenfold. 
This increase was accompanied by some 
decline in real wages in spite of the 
policy of pegging. money wages to the 
cost of living. 


Price indices of “Parity Savings Unit” in China, 
1949 and 1950 (Nine Months) 


(January 1950—100) 


Year and Shang- Nan- Han- Tien- Can- 
month hai king kow _—itsin ton 
1949: 
June 9 — — — 
July 19 — — — 
Sept. 20 20 21 22 
Oct 21 17 22 24 
Nov. 50 43 46 67 
Dec 72 62 76 81 
1950: 
Jan. 100 100 100 100 100 
Feb. 146 134 168 
Mar. 157 144 172 167 231 
Apr. 143 123 130 150 170° 
May 136 115 130 140 152 


June 132 113 130 137 144 
July 130 115 127 131 149 
Aug. 130 115 125 129 139 
Sept. 126 113 120 129 - 183 


Number of Factories in Operation in Shanghai, 
by Industry, 1949 (Second half) and 


1950 (First quarter) 
(In percentage of total in existence in July 1949) 


1949 1950 

Type of factory . Jan. 

or product July Sept. Dec. to Mar. 

Producing investment goods: 7 

Building materials 11 57 . 
Machinery ...... 20 89 91 
Steel refinery .... 4l 60 . 87 80 
Iron works ...... 20 » 98 ~ 90 --- 
Chemicals (incl 

30 58 61 Al 

Producing consumer goods: 

Silk weaving .... — 78 78 36 
Cotton weaving .. 20 50 101 86 
Wool weaving ... 91 93 89 Al 
64 44 — — 
Towels & sheets .. 71 53 64 49 
Knitted hosiery .. 40 67 60 — 
Machine printing : 

and dyeing .... 30 80 68 30 
Toothbrushes we 50 80 — — 
Enamelware..... 55 58 60 40 
Hide tanning ..... 68 83 — 


Oil (edible) mill . 87 93 81 
Cigarettes ...... — 40 91 


After March 1950 consumer prices de- 
clined and real wages rose, The most 
important single factor responsible for the 
decline in over-all inflationary pressures 
was the considerable improvement in the 
government budget. The budget estimate 
for 1950 anticipated that government reve- 
nues from taxes and profits of govern- 
ment enterprises would cover 81.3 per 
cent of government expenditures. (The 
distribution of individual items in central 
government expenditures and revenues 
was as follows (in percentages): expen- 
ditures: military, 38.8; investment in gov- 
ernment enterprise, 23.9; administration, 
21.4; culture, education and health, 4.1: 
subsidy to local governments, 2,3; and 
contingency fund, 9.4. Revenue: land tax 
(in kind), 41,4; other tax revenue, 38.9; 
government enterprises, 17.1; public ware- 
houses, 2.4; and others, 0.2), Revenue rose 
sharply owing to improvements in the 


Wheat flour mill . 40 57 AT - 


efficiency of tax collections, increases in 
tax rates and rising profits of government 
enterprises, Moreover, as a result of a 
scheme for centralizing government fin- 
ance, promulgated in 1950, drastic re- 
trenchments were made in government 
expenditures. Of the deficit of 18.7 per 


cent, it was planned to finance 11.1 per 


cent by an increase in note issue and 
7.2 per cent by an issue of long-term 
bonds, Since the bonds were to be sold 
mainly by means of government assign- 
ment to individuals and corporations, 
most of the receipts were in effect equi- 
valent to an increase in taxation, In 
addition to the improvement in the 
budgetary position, bank credits for fin- 
ancing private investment were also 
restricted. This factor, together with the 
closing down of inefficient plants, led to 
some increase in visible unemployment. 

A second major factor in the reduction 
of inflationary pressures was the improve- 
ment in the supply position of many 
individual consumer goods. As reflected 
in the industrial consumption of power, 
after the second quarter of 1950 industrial 
production in Shanghai recovered from 
ithe extremely low level of the first 
quarter. The production of cotton textiles 
in government-owned cotton mills in 
Shanghai increased nearly 50 per cent 
from the first to the second quarter of 
1950. Production by government-owned 
mills amounted to about three-fifths of 
the total production. There were in- 
dications that production by private firms 
showed a. similar trend. Food supplies 
also rose, since winter food crops harvest- 
ed in 1950 were larger than in the cor- 
responding period of 1949;- the wheat 
harvest has reported about 15 percent 
higher, Moreover, transportation difficul- 
ties which in the past had caused an un- 
even distribution of the supply of scarce 
consumption goods among different re- 
gions were generally eased by the restora- 
tion and improvement of railway commu- 
nication in 1950. This factor, in turn, 
strengthened centralized distribution of 
supplies. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN 
CHINA PROPER 


The announced over-all objective of 
the economic policy of the new admini- 
stration has been to achieve a fully plann- 
ed mixed economy of government owner- 
ship and private enterprise, with govern- 
ment dominance in major industrial and 
commercial activities. Immediately after 
its coming to power in China proper in 
early 1949, the new administration took 
action to change the institutional frame- 
work as a first step in a gradual evolution 
towards a fully planned economy, During 
a large part of 1949, however, this action 
was undertaken mainly in connexion with 
current economic problems arising from 
hyper-inflation and the continuation of 
military activities. It was not until early 
1950, after relative economic stability 
had been attained in most parts of China, 
that planning could play a more important 
role in government economic policy. To 
implement the policy, many economic 
measures which had previously been in- 
troduced to meet immediate needs were 
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consolidated or modified, and the pro- 
gramme of institutional reforms was fur- 
ther intensified and broadened. | 

By the end of 1950, planning was still 
limited since a comprehensive programme 
for consumption, investment, distribution 
and production in individual industries 
had not been laid down, However, the 
institutional framework of the Chinese 
economy had undergone fundamental 
changes. 

The government-owned sector of in- 
dustry has become the keystone of eco- 
nomic planning. Not only have public 
utilities and heavy industries been 
nationalized, but, in many instances, gov- 
. ernment operation has been extended to 
light industries. In the nationalized sector, 
production is subject to direct govern- 
mental control, planning and co-ordinat- 
ion, No comprehensive system of direct 
controls has been imposed on the pro- 
duction of private firms whose activities 
are restricted to consumption goods in- 
dustries, but profit margins in private 
industries are fixed and controlled, More- 
over, an attempt is made to absorb the 
private sector of industry into the plan- 
ning process through such indirect mea- 
sures as the placing of orders, the al- 
location of raw materials and the granting 
of bank credits on a selective basis. 

A system of centralized distribution 
has been established through the operat- 
ion of a complex of government trading 
companies. These companies are operated 
in accordance with cost accounting prin- 
ciples, with emphasis on profit; since 
March 1950 they have begun to function 
on a nation-wide basis through regional 
branches and sub-branches, In the second 
half of 1950 there were six companies 
engaged in domestic trade in foodstuffs, 
cotton yarn and cloth, salt, coal and 
building materials, local products and 
general merchandise. Six other companies 
were engaged in foreign trade in hog 
bristles, fats and oils, tea, mineral pro- 
ducts, exports of local products and gener- 
al imports. The main functions of these 
companies were (a) to purchase in bulk 
directly from producers and to build up 
government stocks; (b) to facilitate the 
exchange of goods between urban and 
rural areas and to regulate the relation- 
ship between prices of industrial and 
- agricultural products; (c) to regulate sup- 
plies of essential commodities among 


different cities in order to avoid violent 
price rises due to local conditions; (d) 
to operate government retail.stores which 
sell essential commodities at low profit 
margins; and (e) in the case of the foreign 
trade companies, to control the composi- 
tion of imports and to monopolize major 
exports, 

An agrarian reform plan has introduced 
fundamental changes in agriculture al- 
though, owing to special local conditions, 
the reform has not been completely car- 
ried out for the whole country, In the 
second half of 1950 the gradation of re- 
forms ranged from simple rent reduction 
in areas of southern and south-western 
China, through land redistribution in areas 
above the Yangtze, to collectives and 
government-owned farms 
north China. In areas such as north 
China, which have been under the control 
of the present authorities for some time, 
there are, roughly, three major categories 
that make up the rural economy: (a) 
private peasant holdings worked by in- 
dividual farm families; (b) village co- 
operatives based on private ownership of 
land but with pooling by the farmers 
of labour, tools and livestock on a co-op- 
erative basis: and (c) government-owned 
farms operated with hired labour. 

‘Broadly speaking, the trend has been 
towards the extension of co-operatives 
on the basis of private ownership rather 
than towards government-owned farms. 

Land taxes were reduced during 1950. 
Regulations which came into effect in the 
second half of 1950 stipulated that the 
central government’s share of the summer 
harvest would be curtailed to 13 per cent 
of the principal crops, and that additional 
grain taxes imposed by local governments 
could not exceed 15 per cent of the 
national rate. The tax is progressive and 
calls for a levy of 10 per cent on the 
physical output of “poor peasants’, 15 
per cent on “middle peasants’, 25 per 
cent on “rich peasants’, 50 per cent on 
“landlords” and 80 per cent on “special 
families” whose annual farm receipts 
exceed 6,000 bushels of grain. 

Lastly, a network of co-operatives has 
been: established on a national basis to 
provide a link between government com- 
panies and organized small private far- 
mers and handicraftsmen, There are 
four general. types of co-operative: supply 
and marketing co-operatives, consumers’ 
co-operatives, credit co-operatives and 


in parts of 


producers’ co-operatives. The benefits 
that are offered to farmers and handi- 
craftsmen include preferential prices on 
government goods, wider credit and im- 
proved marketing "facilities, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH-EASTERN 

PROVINCES (MANCHURIA) 

The economic situation of Manchuria 
during 1949 and 1950 differed from that 
of China proper in many respects, Partly 
owing to the earlier cessation of military 
operations, a comprehensive system of 
planning had been adopted in Manchuria 
by 1949. | 

The structure of Manchuria’s economy 
underwent a more complete change than 
that of China proper. First, a land redis- 
tribution programme was fully carried 
out, and a few experimental collective 
farms were set up, Second, the role of 
the private sector in industry. was reduced 
to a greater extent. In the second. half 
of 1950, the private sector eomprised only 
small workshops which, though numerous, 
were confined to finishing processes; even 
these workshops are being rapidly amal- 
gamated into controlled co-operatives or 
are being merged with government un- 
dertakings, Third, government trading 
play a dominant role by supplying, on 
the average, 45 per cent of the total 
consumer demand; in some commodities, 


“they control the entire trade. Consumer 


co-operatives are more fully organized 
than in China proper; during the first 


half of 1950, they handled at least one- 


fourth of the total retail trade. 

The economic situation in Manchuria 

a 1949 was more stable than in the 

t of the country; price increases were 
rhs smaller than in the rest of China, 
Total production nearly reached the plan- 
ned target. In the field of industrial pro- 
duction (excluding munitions), output 
exceeded the plan by 4.5 per cent, but 
agricultural production fell short by 10 
per cent. Industrial employment, pro- 
ductivity and real wages increased con- 
siderably, 

The plan for 1950 aimed at an increase 
of industrial production by 93 per cent 
and of agricultural production by 37 per 
cent, as compared with 1949. This would 
bring industrial production to 57 per cent 
and agricultural production to 93 per cent 
of the 1943 level, which was a peak in 
Manchurian output. Industrial production 
in the first half of 1950 surpassed the 
planned objective, 


CARMEL EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS, LTD. 


CABLES: } TEACARM 


EXPORTERS OF: 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS (INDUSTRIAL AND FINE) 


FERTILIZERS, 
PHARMACEUTICALS, 


DYESTUFFS & COLOURS 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS, 
METALS, HARDWARE, 
TEXTILES and YARNS 


STEELS, 


PRODCARMEL’ 
WE SPECIALISE IN TRADE WITH THE EAST 


5, PHILPOT LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


London. 


IMPORTERS OF: 


TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 


RICE, RUBBER, 
OILS, SEEDS, 


GUMS, WAXES, 
COCONUT PRODUCTS, 
SPICES, CRUDE DRUGS, 


ESSENTIAL OILS, 


AND ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURED.GOODS 


CHINA PRODUCE 
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Services operated by Q.E.A.:— 

Sydney-London, calling at 
Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Karachi, Cairo and Rome. 


Darwin, 
Bombay, 


Sydney-Hongkong, calling at Darwin 
and Labuan. | 
Sydney-Tokyo, calling at Darwin, 


Manila and Iwakuni, 

Sydney-New Guinea, calling at Queens- 
land ports, Pt. Moresby and Lae, with 
extensions to Rabaul, Madang, Bulolo, 
Wau, and linking with internal services 
to East and West Papua, Trobriand Is., 
New Britain, Solomons and New Guinea 
Highlands. 


ydney-Islands, linking with Norfolk 


Is, Lord Howe Is., Noumea, Suva, Vila 
and Espiritu Santo. 

It is against the Company rules for the 
staff to accept gratuities. 

On the Sydney-London and Sydney: 
Hongkong services airadiograms may be 
sent by passengers in the air. 

Facilities exist for passengers to re- 
ceive mail directed to them at their de- 
stination and at points en route. 

The fare is inclusive of transport to 
and from airports, meals and accommoda- 
tion en route except where a break of 
journey is arranged at the passenger’s 
request. 

The ‘‘Constellation’’ aireraft is pres- 
surised, which means that the air pressure 
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THAILAND'S FOREIGN TRADE 
TRADE BY PORTS | B. Rubber Exports—Jan./March 1951 
A. Port of Bangkok—Jan,./March 1951’ oe (Unit: Thousand) 
(Baht To US.$ Group Total 
January-March , < Kgs. Baht Kgs, . Baht 
659,267 788,773 1950 January. .....:.. 1,168 4,931 5.584 21.808 6.752 96.73 
9 
Exports ........ 666,635 858,901 1,041 4,652 9,664 30,940 10.705 44.601 
1,326,102 1,647,674 9.199 40,581 9,199 40,581 
B. Total for Whole Kingdom — 135568 80/258 12568 80258 
Jan./Dec. 1950 — 11459 101,599 11,459 101,599 
(Baht thousand) September. ..... 118,646 | 11,359 118,646 
1949 1950 — 9,227 108,387 9,227 108,387 
Provincial Ports 144,811 164,233 rope 123,392 
Total Imports . 2,279,915 2,881,206 (From January 1950 onward the average market price of rubber is used as hanks for the 
Reviicts valuation of rubber exports). 
ports: 
Port of Bangkok 2,170,561 2,571,774 C. Tin Exports Jan./March 1951 
Provincial Ports 619,177 1,003,582 (Unit: Thousand) 

To SterlingGroup To US$ Group ‘Total 
Exports . 2,789,738 3,575,356 Kes, Beht Baht Kes 
Grand Total | 1950 Jan.-June ...... 4486 69,978 2051 29,191 6,537 99,169 

Jan,-Dec, 5,069,653 6,456,562 ‘July-Dec, ...... 5.798 122923 2113 37533 #7911 160,456 
10,284 192,901 4,164 66,724 14,448 259.695 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM _ 1951 January ....... 290 578 19,519 868 27,275 
| THAILAND : February ...... 744 25,265 97 2,923 841 28,188 
A, Rice Exports—Jan, /Dec. 1950 March Tio 21,925 775 21,925 
(Metric Tons) | 
1949 1950 THAILAND’S TRADE BY COUNTRIES Canada 4,529 538 — 3,991 
January-December Total for Whole Kingdom Jan.,-Dec, 1949 rar oa 99,312 85,692 — 13,620 
United Kingdom 26,100 30,000 (Baht thousand) t ppt 
87,005.6 30,367.9 1949 155,703 197,446 4 41,743 
Hongkong 93,585 191,415.4 Imports Exports Balance tary Area 24,908 7,830 — 17,078 
313,734  -88,180.6 Jan.-Dec. Jan,-Dec. Jan,-Dec, Denmark 32,035 10,169 — 21,866 
261,868.9  467,0844 Australia 27,771 3,295 — 24,476 | — 1,328 
. Bo 1,084 5,698 —15286 Japan 889 — 21,396 
Sarawak Norway 12322 7,168 — 5159 
Chi 78.588 5 Great Britain 198,085 137,662 — 60,423 
Netherlands ... 23309.7 76,4901 Hongkong 394,027 207,879 —186,148 
Indonesia ..... 134,750.2  90,137.5 India 159,257 371,308 +4212,051 Sweden 13,991 13,080 — 911 
112,629.8  317,518.1 Malaya 22.175 27,670 + 5,495 U.S.A. 357,710 425,952 4 68,242 
Philippines... 41,213.5 6,419.2 Penang 90,230 251,808 +4161,578 Other 
Other Countries  58,549.5 162,937.195 Singapore 304,715 541,298 +4236,583 Countries 26,983 50,475 +4 23,492 
Other Ster- Total Jan,- | 
Total Jan.-Dec. 1,215,852.9 1,489,130,295 ling Area Dec. 194 
% Countries 65,629 159,324 4 93,695 
Q ANT AS Empire Airways inside is normal even at extreme al- 


titudes, This permits the aircraft to fly 
‘fabove the weather’’ whenever possible, 
with the comfort of lower levels. The 
other types are not pressurised since they 
fly only at lower levels which cause no 
discomfort. 

The temperature inside the aircraft is 
regulated to maintain comfort at all times. 
_ The fare is inclusive of accommodation 
and meals unless, of course, a break of 
journey is arranged at the passenger’s 
wish. Only drinks and cigarettes are 


charged. 


Even at 300 miles per hour the aircraft 
seems almost motionless in space, 

Air travel can be monotonous at times 
just as are other means of _ transport. 
Every faeility is provided to make the 
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Air Travel for Children and Students 


Schoolchildren, over 12 years of age, who 
live abroad and are sent home to school; 
and students, under 22 years of age, who 
go overseas for educational purposes, can 
fly there and back by B.0,A.C. for the 
price of a single journey fare. This fare 
concession is available from anywhere to 
anywhere on B,O.A.C.’s world-wide air 
routes (and many off-route points as 
well), with the following exceptions: the 
rebate is only 25 per cent, on the South 
Atlantic Service, and travel on the North 
and Central Atlantic Services must be 
between Ist September and 31st March 
eastbound (from America to Europe), and 
between list December and 30th June 
westbound (from Europe to America). 

This fare concession means to parents 
if living in countries overseas, where the 
climate is not suitable for youngsters or 
where no educational facilities are avail- 
able, that they need no longer suffer—as 
past generations have always had to suffer 
—the heartbreak of long separation from 
sons and daughters during their most 
formative and attractive years. Now, 
the new 50 per cent. fare reduction of- 
fered by B.O.A.C. to schoolchildren (over 
12) makes this state of affairs a thing 
of the past and children can spend their 
holidays with their parents at, in some 
cases, little more cost than would be 
necessary to maintain them in holiday 


To students (under 22) the fare conces- 


sion means that those who are taking 
courses at universities, technical colleges, 
etc., outside their own countries, that 
they will be able to spend vacations at 
home, At the same time, it gives a 
wonderful opportunity of experiencing 
the speed and fascination of air travel 
at a very much reduced cost. 

Exactly the same facilities and atten- 
tions, with no gratuities, as are enjoyed by 
full-fare paying passengers including the 
same complimentary meals and nightstop 
accommodation (where applicable) are af- 
forded young people travelling at the 
reduced rate; the rebate ticket has the 


same period of validity as a normal return 
ticket; i.e., one year, and carries the same , 


free baggage allowance of 30 kilos (approx. 
66 Ib.). 

There are no formalities beyond the 
completion of the application form which 
will be sufficient to certify that the 
schoolchild or student is within’ the 
specified age limits and is travelling for 
bona fide educational purposes, Atten- 
dance at any school, college, or university 
academic course, for example, in ac- 
countancy, agriculture, art, musit, 


_architecture, medicine, “veterinary, mining, 


pharmacy, ‘teaching, etc., 
necessary qualification. 
With over 31 consecutive years’ ex- 
perience of civil flying, B.O.A.C. has 
reached a high degree of organising 


provides the 


accommodation near their place of 
education. 
journey interesting. Books, magazines, 


games are available. 
For personal insurance special low rates 
are quoted amounting to as little as 2/- 


_ per £1,000 per day. 


Baggage imsurance is not available 
through the Company but may be arranged 
through any of the recognised Insurance 
Companies. 

All Q.E.A. aircraft are provided with 
toilet facilities. Some even have hot and 
eold running water. 

Q.E.A. pays special attention to the 
requirements of babies, Arrangements 
ean be made for milk and special diet to 
be provided if desired; also, given reason- 
able notice, a bassinet can be made 
available. 

Seats are designed for maximum ¢om- 
fort and minimum fatigue. On . most 
modern airliners each seat is individually 
adjustable to suit the passenger. On all 
except a few aircraft of the smaller type 
operating short sector journeys in New 
Guinea, passengers may leave their seats 
and move about at their leisure. 

Where overnight stops are involved it 
is advisable to pack one bag for overnight 
purposes which will be labelled ‘‘Re- 
quired Overnight.’’ It is suggested that 
this bag should contain such things as 
toilet articles, soap and night attire, an 
adequate supply of clean linen and: under- 
wear, as well as a change of clothes to 
allow for change of climate, | 

Full liquor stocks are carried on all 
Q.E.A. aircraft except Catalinas. 

Q.E.A caterers are experts in the. -pre- 

aration of delicious menus. Both _ hot 
and cold dishes are served while in flight. 

Fares are, generally speaking, com- 


ings speed of 160 miles per hour. 


parable to those charged for first class 
sterling area. 

Aircraft are sound-proofed. Conversa- 
tion can be waicone on at normal voice 
level, 

For the convenience of overseas travel- 
lers, books of currency coupons may be 
purchased. The coupons may be cashed 
anywhere along the route, the only limita- 
tion being that in non- -sterling countries 
their use is confined to emergency night- 
stops or transfers between services. Un- 
used coupons may be cashed at the 
journey’s end provided it is within the 
sterling area. 

The characteristics of the aircraft:— 


The Q.E.A. Constellation is powered | 
by four giant engines, any two of which 


can fly the plane. This aircraft weighs 
45 tons, accommodates 38 passengers and 
can cruise at 300 miles per hour. 

The Q.E.A. Skymaster (Douglas D.C.4) 
is powered by four Pratt and Whitney 
engines and cruises at 230 miles per hour. 
One version seats 44 passengers and the 
other 50. 

The Q.E.A. Douglas D.C.3. Probably the 
world’s best-known aircraft. Equipped 
with powerful twin enngines it has ac- 


‘commodation for 19 passengers. Cruising 
speed, 170 miles per hour, 


The Q.E.A. Sandringham flying boat. 
Carries 30 passengers at an average cruis- 
It is 
powered by four Pratt and Whitney’ en- 
gines. 


The Q.E.A. Catalina flying boat. Car- 


ries 14 passengers at an average cruising 
speed of 144 miles per hour. Twin Pratt 


and Whitney engines power this versatile 


aircraft. 


course, 


efficiency. Everything is done to make 
air travel both on long and short distan- 
ces as simple and straightforward as pos- 
sible, Confidence in the air depends to 
a great extent on thoroughness on the 
ground, B.O.A.C. ground staffs of skilled 
engineers possess the latest aeronautical 
engineering knowledge to keep the aircraft 
in a condition of complete and perfect 
efficiency. Every aircraft is regularly 
subjected to the most rigorous inspection 
and expert. maintenance. B,O.A,.C. gives 
that sense of complete confidence that 
comes from flying with an all-British 


erew—in the experienced hands of British 


Airmanship. That is what ‘‘Flying 
B.O.A.C.’’ means—good schelules,_ ef- 
ficiency, dependability, courtesy, comfort 
—plus British Airmanship. 


The aeroplane, by telescoping time and 
space, has revolutionised our conception of 


the world. Nowadays, even the. most 
geographically isolated spot is brought 
within a few hours’ flight of civilisation. 
It is important that the younger genera- 
tion chould realise what the aeroplane 
has made possible, Breakfast in New 
York, dinner in London the same day—it 
would have dumbfounded our grand- 
parents, Now, experienced air travellers 
accept such a journey as a matter of 
But, until one has actually done 
a long- -distance flight, it is hard to realise 
the immense strides which have been 
made during the comparatively few years 
since the Wright Brothers first succeeded 
in becoming airborne in 1903. 

That is why an air journey is an educa- 
tion in itself—the kind of education 
students will enjoy, too, and -want to 
undergo as often as possible! 

Parents need not be hesitant about 
allowing children to travel] alone. B.O A.C. 
traffic staff and air-crews have, during 
the past 32 years, acquired a reputation 
for reliability and skill in passenger- 
handling which is unsurpassed. During 
this time they have looked after many 
thousands of young people. 


THE HONGKONG LAND 
LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an INTERIM DIVIDEND in 
respect of the year 1951 of $2.00 
per share, less Tax, has been declared 
payable on and after the 24th 
September, 1951. The Register of 
Members of the Company will be 
closed from Monday the 17th 
September, 1951 to Monday, the 24th 
September, 1951 both days. inclusive, 
during which period no transfer of 
shares can be registered. 


By Order of the Board. of 
Directors, 


Secrétary. 
Hongkong, 17th August; 


INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
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Air Freight Shipping from Hongkong 


Because of intense competition for 
overseas markets more and more manu- 
_facturers and shippers are using air 
transport to meet their customers’ de- 
mands, 

The Hongkong office of BOAC have 
despatched a great variety of air freight 
to all destinations. Some of the more 
unusual items are enumerated below, and 
from them prospective shippers may 
derive some ‘inspiration’ for future air- 
freighting. 
Dogs, in erates. Masonic 

Brain Tonic and other tonics. 
Jade stones, uneut. Diamonds and other 
precious stones. Feathers. Fry Fish. 
Hog Casings. Artificial pearl chains, 
Watch parts. §$Human hair nets. Raw 
silk. Menthol Crystals, Machine needles. 
Musk. Blood pressure meters. 

Ascorbic acid powder. Vitamin pre- 
parations. Nylon sheers. Beer. Misero- 
scopes. Steel Helmet, Moon cake and 
other confectionery. Mild steel plates. 
Fluorescent lamps. Silver in coin and 
bars. Christmas bulbs and other Xmas 
articles. Basket balls, Pharmaceuticals 
and patent medicines. Bank Notes. 
Oyster oil. Fowl. Crocodile skin and 
other animal skins. Artificial teeth, 
Indian bear biles. Silk worm eggs. Ducks, 
preserved. Various animal skins and 
pelts. 

Although documentation and _ export 
procedure are much simpler for air trans- 
port it was felt by B.O.A.C. that a book 
of reference would be a boon to the 
shipper when despatching his consign- 
ments and a B.O.A.C. series of ‘‘ Air 
Freight Booklets’’ was therefore pro- 
duced. In the booklet are details of all 
the Corporation’s numerous facilities for 
the carriage of air freight from the 
U.K., including special collection ser- 
vices, favourable insurance rates and 
special commodity rates for certain classes 
of goods. Information is also given 
about such varied subjects as C,O.D., 


Regalia. 
Abacus, 


Charges Forward, Export Documents and 


the maximum size of packages which can 
be accommodated in each type of air- 
eraft flown by B.O,A.C. 

As B,.O.A.C. has one of the world’s 
largest networks of air routes, rates can 
be quoted to almost every point of major 
importance. Air freight charges to over 
350 of these points are listed in alpha- 
betical order in the booklet and should 
cover the needs of shippers in most in- 
stances. 

The foregoing is only a sample of the 
varied information provided; anyone in- 


terested in the despatch of air freight to 
anywhere in the world should ask any 


B.0.A.C. appointed Forwarding Agent 
or any Corporation Office for a eopy of 
the publication. : 
Following is a list of some of the com- 
mcdities for which charges are given:— 


Agricultural implements, machinery 
components ‘and parts. Aireraft parts 
and accessories. Chemicals and  Phar- 


maceuticals. Cinematograph films and 
publicity material. Clothing, Coke Oven 
parts. Cosmetics and toilet preparations. 
Cotton, silk and knitted goods. Cutlery. 

Dental, hospital and surgical instru- 
ments. DUDrawn work, needlework, em- 
broideries and lace, Earthenware and 
glassware. Electrical equipment. Empty 
containers. Essential oils. Feathers, furs, 
hides, leather, pelts and skins, Footwear, 
Gramphones and parts. 

Handkerchiefs. Yarn, thread and cloth, 
Internal combustion engines. Lighters 
(cigar, cigarette and pipe). Machinery. 
Men’s outer garments. Metals. Mica and 
products, Musical instruments. 

Newspapers. Office machinery. Penicil- 
lin and Streptomycin. Photographic and 
optical equipment. Pipes, cigar and 
cigarette holders. Printed matter. Radio 
sets and parts. Scientific instruments. 
Stamps. Surface vehicles and _ parts. 
Telephones, teletype and_ telegraphic 
equipment. Textiles. Tool tips. Tractor 
spares. Wearing apparel. Woollen goods. 


_ New Pressurisation Equipment for 
B.0.A.C. Argonauts 


All B.O.A.C, Argonaut aircraft are to 
be fitted with British pressurisation 
equipment in place of the standard fit- 
ting. This conversion, to be carried out 
in conjunction with Sir George Godfrey 
and Partners Ltd., will result in four-fold 
advantages, There will be a saving of 
dollars as all spares will be supplied in 
this country; the expected overhaul period 
of 1800 hours is three times the period 
required for the standard equipment; 
overhaul costs will be considerably re- 
duced; and there will be a saving of 
weight of approximately 200 Ibs. on each 
aircraft. It is anticipated that the cost 
of the overhaul programme will be one- 
ninth of that of the previous equipment, 
and it is estimated that the complete ex- 
penditure on the modification will be re- 
ee from reduced overhaul costs in 
one year of operations. 


Reliability and ease of maintenance 
will be greatly facilitated by the simplici- 
ty of the installation, The equipment 


will maintain a cabin altitude of 8,000 


feet up to an operational height of 20,000 
feet. 

The Godfrey installation comprises a 
type 15 Mk 9 Godfrey Cabin Supercharger 
driven through an adaptor gear box de- 
signed and made by Messrs. Rolls Royce 
with a step up ratio of 4:1. The air is 
filtered before admission to the _ super- 
charger and after compression is passed 
through a silencer which smooths air 
pulses and reduces noise level, . 

The pressnrisation system has _ been 
designed to- deliver to the cabin a con- 
stant mass flow of air from ground level 
to the maximum operational height, With- 
in this range excess air is discharged to 
atmosphere through a spill valve. 


prevent air and oil leakage. 
are synchronised by helical timing gears, 


The opening of the spill valve is con- 
trolled eiectrically using a calibrated ven- 
turi, positioned in the ducting, delivering 
air to the cabin to operate a pressure 
differential switch and an electric actua- 
tor. 

The air is taken in at intake scoops in 
the leading edge of each wing and passes 


through a steel mesh filter which incor- | 


porates an inward relief valve designed 


to open in the event of the filter becom- 


ing clogged or iced up. 
The Type 15 Mark 9 supercharger is 


a positive displacement Roots type with . 


two intermeshing involute rotors, It has 
three main light alloy casings: rotor case, 
drive end and rear end covers, The rotor 
case is cast with external fins to streng- 
then the case and dissipate heat, The in- 
terior of the rotor case is in the form of 
two intersecting cylindrical bores and 
which form the rotor chamber. Two 
rectangular ports provide the air inlet and 
outlet aud are fitted with manifolds to 
mate h dueting in the aircraft. 
The rotors are statically and dynamical- 
ly balanced and are made in light alloy 
with steel stub shafts inserted at each 
end of the rotor blades, The stub shafts 
are mounted on bearings, with ball loca- 
tion in the drive end cover and roller in 
the rear end cover. Labyrinth and scroll 
type seals fitted on the rotor shaft, be- 
tween the rotor chamber and bearings, 
The rotors 


and have a predetermined clearance be- 
tween them. On the rear end cover an 
oil metering unit is fitted, which is 
driven by a universal coupling in the rear 
end of the driven rotor. Lubrication oil 
is supplied from the auxiliary gearbox to 
the metering unit. The oil is metered 
to the supercharger bearings and returns 
via the adapter gearbox to the auxiliary 
gearbox, 

B.0.A.C.’s Argonaut Speedbirds, oper- 
ated by No. 1 Line, fly on the Corporation 
routes to the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf area, the Far East, and the East 
eoast of South America. 

Gedfrey cabin superchargers and cold 
air units are also used on the B.O.A.C. 
Hermes IV’ aircraft which operate  be- 
tween the U.K. and Africa, They are 
fitted with the Type 30 sunercharger 
which is a larger unit than that which 
is being installed in the Argonaut. It 
is capable of operating at an altitude of 
30,000 feet with a cabin pressure of 
4,000. feet. 


B.0.A.C. PROFIT 
First Since Formation in 1940 


For the first time since the formation 
of British Overseas Airways Corporation 
in 1940 a quarterly operating profit has 
been made during the period April/June 
this year, This amounts to £40,000. A 
measure of the improved financial situa- 
tion in BOAC is that, whereas in March 
1949 every aireraft would have had to 
run 100% full to break even financially, 
today the break even load factor is 70% 
—a commercially realisable figure. 

It is expected that when the accounts 
for the financial year 1950/51 are publish- 
ed they will show an improvement of more 


| 
% 
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B.0.A.C. IN THE FAR EAST 


The British civil air transport industry 
came into being shortly after the first 
World War and the first regular daily 
passenger air service in the world started 
in August 1919, when a converted singie- 
engine bomber left London for Paris, 
In the following years air routes from 
the U.K. to Europe were gradually deve- 
loped and in 1924 four british aviation 
companies .were amalgamated to form 
Imperial Airways, whose task was to 
develop overseas air routes to Africa, 
India and ¢he East as well as maintaining 
the services to the European continent. 


In 1926 Imperial Airways opened a 
route between Cairo and Basra, The 
aircraft used were of the de Havilland 
Hercules type, three-engined’ bi-planes, 
each carrying 14 passengers and cruising 
at approximately 95 m. p, h. For over 
two years the extension of the route was 
held up by difficulties over flying rights 
through Persia but, by the end 1929, 
services were operating from the U.K. 
to Karachi in one week, compared with 
three weeks by ship. In the following 
years the route was extended across India 
to Caleutta and then to Rangoon and 
Singapore. By the beginning of 1935, in 
conjunction with Qantas Empire Airways, 
passengers were being carried all the way 
from the U.K. to Australia, 


Further developments in the Far East 
began in October 1935 with a series of 
experimental flights linking Hong Kong 
with the main U.K./Australia trunk route 
via Penang, Saigon and Hue. A regular 
weekly service on this route started in 
March 1936 with four-engined de Havil- 
land 86 aircraft, These planes’ each 
carried 14 passengers and cruised at 
approximately 145 m. p, h. From Decem- 
‘ber 1937 the Hong Kong ‘‘branch’’ 
connected with the England/Australia 
trunk route at Bangkok instead of Penang, 
and the service flew to Hong Kong via 
Hanoi and Fort Bayard, This made a 
saving of 1,000 miles and reduced the 


than £3,000,000 overall as compared with 
the previous year. 


The staff of the Corporation has been 


reduced from 23,300 in March 1948 to 
approximately 16,000 as at today, The 
capacity ton miles flown per annum has 


gone up from 91,000,000 in March 1948 — 


to 170,000,000. The output of generated 
flight capacity by each employee has 
risen from 3,750 ton miles in March 1948 
to 10,500 today—a remarkable increase 
in productivity, This greatly increased 
flight capacity is now being achieved by 
a much more compact fleet of aircraft of 
larger and more modern types, the number 
of revenue earning aircraft having been 
reduced from approximately 130 in 1948 
to approximately 70 at the present time. 
Everyone has four engines and is fully 
pressurised. 

The Corporation expects to operate the 
Comet four-engined jet liner on schedule 
passenger services on the London/Cairo 
route next January and between London 
and Johannesburg the following month, 


Scheduled time from England to Hong 


Kong to 8% days. The frequency of the 
Service was increased to twice weekly 
in March 1938, This was maintained 
until October 1940, when wartime condi- 
tions led to the suspension of the service. 


In 1940 Imperial Airways and British 
Airways were amalgamated to form the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
whose unarmed aircraft played an impor- 
tant part in all theatres of operation 
during the war. Today B.O.A.C. fly to 
all six Continents with modern, pressurised 
airliners, 


When the Japanese invaded Malaya and 
Burma the British air services from the 
U.K. terminated at Calcutta but in 1943 
the air link with Australia was re-opened 
by the introduction of a service with 
Catalina flying boats across the Indian 
Ocean from Ceylon to Perth in Australia. 


The Singapore route was re-opened in 
1946 with flying boats and in the same 
year Hong Kong was again linked with the 
U.K. by air, The route was via Augusta 


(Sicily), Cairo, Bahrain (Persian Gulf), 
Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Bangkok. 
Flying time from England to Hongkong ~ 


was just under five days, The route was 
extended to Japan early in 1948, when the 
whole journey of 10,625 miles took just 


under a week. This was the first British 
civil air service to Japan. 


An important development took place 
in August 1949, when BOAC’s fast, four- 
engined Argonaut airliners, pressurised 
to fly high and avoid turbulent conditions, 
were introduced on the routes to Hong 
Kong and Japan, flying through Rangoon 
and Bangkok. The introduction of these 
comfortable 40-seater aircraft in place of 
the old type flying boats enabled BOAC 
to make drastic reductions in flying times 
on these routes. At present there are four 
BOAC Argonaut services a week in each 
direction flying through Rangoon and 
Bangkok, Three of these services go to 
Hong Kong and Tokyo while the other flies 


‘to Singapore. There is also a twice week- 


ly freighter service, operated by York 
aircraft, which calls at Bangkok on its 
way between Calcutta and Singapore. 
Singapore and Hong Kong are also linked 
direct by twice-weekly Argonaut services. 


Under the present schedules Rangoon 
is only 11% days’ journey by BOAC 
Argonaut from London. The flight from 
Rangoon to Bangkok takes two hours, 
The whole journey from London to Tokyo 
is made in three days. 


Other BOAC routes serve Singapore via 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon, while the 
aircraft on the U.K./Australia route stop 
at Singapore and Jakarta in Indonesia. 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports | aoe 


Monthly 


for June 1951 Jan.-June 
The following summary of statistics $1,716,430 site work $92.878: other | Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs, K Ht . 
covers mon of June, e figures Traffic Accidents—The OWEP  o.seus ,974,717 10,435,119 61,222,900 
for April and May are given in the Re-  cidents in Hongkong and & ‘New Bulk Supply” 
view of July 12 and 19 respectively (Vol. Territories totalled 531. or a total since Consumers . 17,810,759 9,168,485 52,275,167 
XI Nos, 2 & 3). January of 3310 (HK 1622 Kowloon & Public Lighting 138,936 146,722 897,054 
Vital Statistics—In June 1951 the total 4599 apes or Total. 24,458,527 29,249,005 169,634,555 
number of births registered was 4800 fatal (Jan-June 43). 
(Chinese 4756; non-Chinese 44), For the : ‘ Gas 
period January-June 29,613 births were Monthly 
registered (Chinese 29,333; non-Chinese and drivers Jone 
280). given below: 3 Cubic feet Cubic feet Cubic feet 
| Domestic ... 35,835,592 38,775,700 241,842,100 
Deaths registered totalled 1723 (Chinese Vehicles: Industrial .. 2,267,525 1,839,400 12,382,900 
1712; non-Chinese 11); and for the period -Publiic Lighting 2,848,100 2,894,200 17,358,600 
9655: non-Chinese 95) 8,838 Total 40,961,217 48,509,300 271.533,600 
Infectious Diseases—Notifications of in- Motor Buses... Kowloon-Canton Railway (Bri. Section) 
fectious diseases came to 1307 and of Public Commercial Lorriés ........ 1,386 Goods and Passenger Statistics 
dea to 394. For the Jan.-June period Private Commercial Lorries ........ 995 
Govt. Cars & Lorries June Jan.-June 
the figures were respectively 8631 and 139 1951 1951 
2155. Tuberculosis accounted for 985 ae Me ae 863 Passengers: Local: No. No. 
cases and 368 deaths, and for 6548 cases da 805 107,368 1,079,782 
and 1958 deaths during the six months. Rand Tracks 21 Military Tickets’. "11820 68,349 
numbered 53,243; swine accounted for Downward .... 
§2.445 of this total, For the J an.-June Goods: Local. gs. Kes. 
period animals slaughtered totalled 302,- Driving Tests™ 48022 Downward 64,021,780 
210; swine amounted to 294,370. und Goods: Foreign: 
Vegetables & Fish—Vegetables market- * Cumulative Totals sin Fe 
ed at the Govt. Wholesale Vegetable Mar- Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
ket in Kowloon came to a total of 2081.63 Retail Price Index—The following Re- fe Seetere ws 197,976.45* 2,205,000. 69 
tons, For the six months the tonnage tail Price Index Figures have been calcu-’ hang ceeeees ial ne 
was 21,105 32. = of an Index Figure of 100 Local 167,895.65  1,032,662.65 
Fish marketed totalled tons, and goods and services Receipts 74,515.49 637,569.03 
15,637,6 tons during the Jan.-June period. j * Includes $13,396.15 (Military Tickets). 
, g shown es the table below. ; Includes $75,349.60 (Military Tickets). 


Caal Stocks—Coal stocks at the end of 
June amounted to 36,307 tons, of which 
25,557 tons were bituminous lump and 
10,304 tons were gas. 


Cement—Production of cement totalled 
_2541 metric tons; the total for Jan.-June 
was 33,729 metric tons. 


Post Office Revenue—Post Office re- 
venue during the month amounted to 
$1,187,722.24, and for the six months to 
$7,549,670.77, Postage stamps accounted 
for $948,168 (Jan.June $6,095,834) and 
revenue stamps (collected on behalf of 
Stamp Duty Office) to $165,240 (Jan.-June 
$1,029,660) 


Building—New building construction 
amounted in value to $7,262,487 and site 
work to $187,766. Of these amounts, 17 
new buildings were completed in the 
City of Victoria at a cost of $2,552,733 
and site work $14,400 (factories & go- 
downs $30,605; offices & shops $267,000 
site work $8,000; houses & flats $1,931,962; 
other, including mixed accommodation, 
$323,166 site work $6400. On the Island 
outside the city 16 new buildings were 
completed costing $1,879,764 and site work 
to $78,538 (factories $907,224 site work 
$44,440; houses & flats $880,518 site work 
$34,098; other $92,022). In Kowloon and 
New Kowloon 60 completed buildings 
amounted to $2,829,990 and site work 
$94,828 (factories & godowns $52,426; 
offices & shops $77,000; houses & flats 


March 1947—100 


Dec. / Dec. Dec. Dec. June Mar. Jun 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 195 


83 90 122 111 124 119 124 


100 100 103 101 101 101 101 
iii. Clothing (incl. footwear) ............ 83 73 13 92 114 106 114 

iv. Fuel, Light & Cleaning: | | 
Cleaning 98 96 93 96 106 100 

v. Other Items: 

Tobacco & Cigarettes .............. 100 100 »=«118 113 113 113 
Doctors & Medicines ............. 91 104 104 107 110 111 
Household Equipment ............. 79 80 108 92 107 112 
104 111 125 125 123 123 
Newspapers & Stationery .......... 100 130 130 130 213 213 
Shoe Repairs (PERS 75 87 719 84 104 108 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
_ General Retail Price Index .......... acs ae 92 112 108 117 119 


(March 1947 — 100) 


‘‘Weight” used in calculations: 
(i) In respect of the calculations of June, 1947-June, 1948, the following, found in the budgetary 
enquiry of- March, 1947 
Food, 52; Rent, 8; Clothing, 7: Fuel, 5; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2; Education, 3.75; 
Tobacco and Cigarettes, 2.75; Doctors and Medicines, 2.75; Fares, 2.25; Household Equip- 
ment, 2.25; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 


(ii) In respect of the calculations of September, 1948, onwards, the following, found in the bud- 

getary enquiry of June, 1948: 
Food, 51; Rent, 9; Clothing, 7: Fuel, 4; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2.25; Education, 3.5; 
Tobacco and Cigarettes, 3; Doctors and Medicines, 2.5; Fares, 2.25; Household Equip- 
ment, 1.75; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 
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- Bearings which are not controlled. 
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HONGKONG CONTROLS 
OVER LOCAL SALES 
‘OF ES.C. GOODS 


The HK. Dept, of Commerce & Industry 
has issued a directive in regard to the 
methods in force for controlling sales 
within the Colony of certain types of 
goods now subject to control and imported 
under Essential Supplies Certificates. 


Commodities Category (A) 

Ball and Roller Bearings, excluding Bicycle 
(In addition 
actual representatives of motor vehicle manu- 
facturing firms will be permitted to import on 
the condition that the Bearings so imported are 
for use in servicing actual motor’ vehicles.) 
Bare Copper Wire 14 SWG for use as Earth 
Wire. (All other Bare Copper Conductors to be 
only against a statutory deciaration by end-user). 
Electric Wires & Cables for working pressures 


not exceeding 660 volts, having single, twin or 


triple copper ‘conductors, rubber or piastic in- 
sulated, with or without textile braiding, metal 
sheathing, tough rubber or other plastic sheathing, 
with or without earth continuity conductor and 
of a copper cross sectional area of any one 
conductor not exceeding 0.3 sq.in. (87/0. 103) 


(Cables with gonductors above 0.3 sq.in. will 
be . certificates) . Electvic 
i 


Flexible W | Cables for working pressures 
not exceeding \490 volts, having single, twin or 
triple copper conductors, rubber or plastic in- 
sulation, with or without textile braiding or 
tough rubber or other .piastic sheathing and of 
a copper cross sectional area of any one conductor 
not exceeding 0.01 sq.in. Fractional 
Motors of all types and Squirrel Cage Motors 
up to and including 49 H.P. (All other mocors 
are subjevt to end-user declarations). Grinding 
Wheels, Small Bench Grinders hand or electric 
(excluding large electric Grinding Machines for 
which end-user Statutory Declarat:ons are ve- 
uired). High Quality High Spced Steel in the 
orm of Tool Bits, ie. 18% Tungsten and over 
Tool Bits. Low Quality High Speed Steel under 
18% Tungsten. Metal Working Tools. Mi«ro:re- 
ters. Hydroquinone (to Photographie Studios 
and Photographic ‘Shops only). Ordinary Quality 
Plain Carbon Tool Steel for general purposes. 
Piano Wire. Radio Valves and Radio Spare 
Parts, including Loudspeakers. Spark Plugs. 
Spare Parts for Motor Vehicles. We'ding Rods 
and Electrodes, all types. Winding Wires— 
limited quantities having enamel or textile in- 
sulation between Gauges 8 SWG & 42 SWG (All 
other sizes subject to end-vser -. declarations). 


Method of Control for Category (A) 

Essential Supplies Certificates will be issued 
in respect of reasonable quantities to all Importers 
who are Sole or Joint Agents provided that:-— 

(a mporters register their sole agency with 

of Commerce and Industry ; 


4 
S HI 


(b) importers sign general Statutory Declara- 
tions agreeing to contro] the sales of all future 
shipments of a specific commodity in accordance 
with the instructions of the Department of Com- 
merce & Industry and also agreeing not to sell 
to other than registered and approved dealers 
without the approval of the Department ; 

(c) Importers may, in addition, make large 
sales to bona-fide Hongkong consumers, provided 
each such sale is covered by a Statutory Declara- 
tion and receives the approval of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry before it is made; 

(d) Importers will not dispose of stocks 
other than in accordance with (b) and (c) above; 

(e) Importers will report arrival and dis- 
tribution of such controlled goods; 

(f) Importers will maintain proper records 
of recezipt and distribution of goods and make 
such records available to the Department if so 
required ; 

(z) Registered and approved dealers will sign 
Statutory Declarations agreeing to limit sales 
of all goods concerned in small quantities to 
bona-file Hongkong consumers who are not 
other dealers; | 

(h) Dealers will make no bulk sales without 
first obtaining a Statutory Declaration from the 
buyer (i. e. contractor, factory, etc.) and re- 
ceiving the approval of the Department of 
Commerce & Industry before making each sale; 

(i) Dealers will report to the Department of 
Commerce & Industry receipt of all goods in this 
categroy received on and after date of completion 
of Statutory Declaration in respect of these 


goods ; 

(j) Dealers will report all sales of goods in 
this Category to the Department of Commerce 
and Industry at the end of each month and where 
possible forward such reports through their own 
Associations and/or Unions; 

(k) Dealers will maintain proper records of 
receipts and sales for periodics! insnection by 
the Department of Commerce and Industry. 


Commodities Category (B) 

Abrasives. Brakes and other Motor Accessories. 
Bright Wire Chemicals (certain types only). 
Galvanized Wire. Pipes including Conduits. Glass 
Cutter (diamond tipped). Iron and Steel Hoops, 
Rods, Angles, Bars and Pipes. 


Method Of Control For Category (B) 

Similar to Category (A) in all respects, except 
that the issue of Essential Supplies Certificates 
wii] NOT be confined to brands for which there 
are Sole Agents. 

Commodities Category (C) 

Electric Bench Drilling Machines. Gyro Com- 
pas7es. Gyro Compass Repeaters. Motor Vehicles. 
Motor-car Batteries. Rubber Tyres & bes. 
Theodolites. 

Method of Contre! For Category (C) 

Similar to Category (A) above, but all sa'es 
to be controlled unit by unit with prior approval 
in each case of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Commodities Category (D) 
_Air-Conditioners (small). Air-Circulators. Bino- 
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enlars. Calenlators. Registers. Freezers. 
Typewrite 


Telescopes. 


Method of Control Far Categor, (D) 

Similar to Category (A) in all respects, snes 
that sales will be allowed through approved re- 
tailers instead of dealers provided that such re 
sales are restricted to one per bona-fide Hongkong 
consumer. 

Commodities Category (E) 

Machine Knitting Needles. 
Method of Control for Category (E) 

Importers will be permitted to import for stock 
purposes provide they agree to make direct sales 
in small lots to approved factories and report 


such sales each month to the Department. No. 


bulk sales will be permitted except where end- 
user Statutory Declarations are submitted for 
prior approval in each case. 


Commodities Category (F) 

Alloy Tool Steel. High Quality Carbon Steel. 
Special Quality Hiigh Speed Steel Bars 18%, Tung- 
sten or over. Special Tools, i.e. Turning Too's 
tipped or made of Tungsten Carbide. Twist Drill 
made of or tipped with cemented or sintered metal- 
lic carbides (hard metal) or tipped with diamond. 


Method of Control for Category (F) 

Similar to Category (A), except that sales will 
NOT be permitted through dealers. Sole Agents 
only will be permitted to carry stozks and retail 
goods concerned to approved factories, etc. 
Commodities Category (G) 

Wire Rope. 


Method of Control for Category (G) 

Sales will be strictly limited through sole 
agents only. No sales will be permitted except 
where end-user Statutory Declartions are sub- 
mitted for prior approval in each case. Sales 
made to vesseis wilt only be made provided such 
sales are supported by declarations completed by 
shipping agents. No ship’s Captains or compra- 
dores will be permitted to purchase direct from 
importers. 


NOTES :— : 

(a) These instructions will apply retrospec- 
tively to all goods imported under Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates issued for controlled sales. 

(b) Lists ot approved dealers will be supplied 
to importers concerned after such dealers have 
signed Statutory Deciarations agreeing to abide 
by these rules and deliveries to dealers must not 
be made until importers are so authorised. 


(c) The Department will notify individual im- 


porters and dealers of the quantities fixed as 
reasonable in each ease for sale without covering 
Statutory Declarations. 


(d) Importers who have not already done so | 


should produce evidence of so's agencies to the 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 

(e) Additions and alterations to tne lists may 
be made from time to time as necessary and im- 
porters and dealers concerned will be advised 
accordingly . 

(f) Importers and Dealers should seck advice 
from the Economic Administrative Office on the 
gm of the Fire Brigade nw in all cases 
of dou 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING FOR 
| JAN.JUNE 1951 
(Ocean and River over 60 Tons Net) 
January-June 1951 


Flag Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons 

British 1,634 2,796,047 1,625 2,771,651 
American 89 469,400 92 481,631 
Chinese 232 101,290 239 116,239 
Costa Rican 1 4,446 1 4,446 
Danish 62 199429 62 203,567 
Dutch 58 281,873 59 289,085 
French 23 124,193 23 128,299 
German 2 5,610 1 2,805 
Greek 25 24,633 25 24,613 
Hondurian 2 8,744 2 8,744 
Japanese 3 6,364 3 6,364 
Norwegian 176 391,515 174 392,893 
Pana- 

manian 151 365,565 154 386,178 
Philippine 465 48 780 46 52,780 
Polish 2 6,776 2 6,776 
Portuguese 15 6,317 15 6,450 
Swedish 33 33 102,042 
Turkish 2 3,112 1 1,556 
U.S.S.R. 4 8,757 4 — 8,757 

Total 2,559 4,954,623 2,561 4,994,876 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 
Jute Goods for Hongkong & Malaya 

A quota of 500 tons jute goods from 
India has been allocated for export to 
Singapore and 400 tons to Hongkong dur- 
ing the rest of this year In addition to 
the above, a further quota of 500 tons has 
been allotted fcr the Federation of 
Malaya, making a total of 1000 tons for 
the whole year. Sarawak gets a further 
quota of 100 tons and North Borneo an- 
other 50 tons for the period July-Decem- 
ber 1951. 

These quotas have been allotted ex- 
clusively. for the purpose of internal con- 
sumption in the respective areas and the 
jute goods thus imported cannot be re- 
exported to any other destination. An 
agreement to that effect has already been 
reached between the Governments of the 
importing countries concerned. 


Taiwan Customs Revenue 


Customs revenue collected in Taiwan. 


for the period January 1 to July 31, 1951, 


totalled TC$189.81 million. The figures for 


the respective months are: January 
TC$26.82 million; February TC$22.5 m.,; 
March TC$29.31 m.; April TC$28.49 m.; 
May TC$29.74 m,; June TC$19.89 
July TC$33.06 m. 


Japanese Exports Jan.-July 1951 

For the seven months of this year end- 
ing July, total exports from Japan 
amounted. to US$852 million. Exports to 
the United States came first with a total 
of $112 million as compared with $179 m. 
for the whole of 1950; Indonesia was 
second with $94 m, (1950 $46 m.), the 
increase in trade being accounted for by 
large purchases of cotton goods by that 
country; Pakistan, from second place last 
year, fell to third place with $80 m, com- 
prised mostly of cotton cloth and machin- 
ery; Hongkong from third last year drop- 
ped to sixth place with $33 m. (1950 
$53 m,): Communist China took only 20th 
place with $6 m.. as compared with 12th 
on the list in 1950. 


 veteen 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES” 


G. Balian; 27 Rue Zohni (Daher) Le Caire, 
Egypt.—Wish to import Folding paper . fans 
(cheap and medium article), Immitaton pearls 
(in necklace of 17” to 19” length ora up of 
pearls from 34% m.m.. diam. to 8, 9,10, 11 & 
12 m.m, diam. 

The African Business Enterprisers’ Co. 135 
Cemetary Street, Ebute Metta, Nigeria, W.A.— 
H.K. products’ generally Bankers: Farmer’s & 
Commercial, Bank Ltd., Lagos, African Contin- 
ental Bank Ltd., Lagos. 

L. S. Riley Organization, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1.—W 


139 King Street, 
ish to import lea- 


ther and canvas boots & shoes, plastic handbags, 


buttons, shirts, flashlight batteries, enamelwares, 
etc. | 

Compagnie Francaise De L’Afrique Occidentale 
The French West African Co.), Royal Liver 

uilding, Liverpool 3. —Wish to import Table 
glassware of china origin to West Africa. 

Penn, Carden Ltd, 7 Carteret Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1 .—Wish to export reconditioned 
second-hand machine tools and-engineering equip- 
ment. 

Harakhnarain Kishanlal, 7 Shambhu Mullick 
Lane, Calcutta.—Wish to import cotton and silk 
piece g 

The Abbey Importing Co., Ltd., 34 Dame Street, 
Dublin, Eire.—Wish to import all kinds of tex- 
tile piece-goods. 


Pensh & Co., P. O. Choma, N. Rhodesia.— 


_ Wish to import silk & Cotton piece goods, plastic 


& leather beltings, enamelwares, hosiery, etc. 


Jacob Akinlabi P.O. Box 379, Sekondi, Gold 
Coast.—H.K. products generally. 


Khushiram Banarshila] 21-B, Canning Street, 
Calcutta.—Wish to export Mica. Bankers: 
Trading Society, Pollock House 
alcutta. 


Three Stars Trading Co,, Ltd., Shokusan Build- 
ing, 9, l-chome, Yotsuya, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo.— 
Wish to import Tungoil Kaolin, peanut kernels, 
eeoert Machinery, cotton piece goods, general 
goods. 


Agboola Trading Stores, 49, Akanni Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria.—Wish to import Torchlizght 
cases, umbrellas, camphor tablets, mirrors with- 
out frames and back,-leather belts, shirts, knitted 
goods ete. Bankers: Standard Bank of Nigeria 
Ltd., of Broad St., Lagos. 

The Fesojaiye Traling Co., 14 Massey Street, 
P.O. Box 638, Lagos, Nigeria.—Wish -to import 
textiles, fancy goods, footwears, porcelain wares, 
enamelwares etc. Bankers: The Nigerian Farmers 
& Commercial Bank Ltd., Lagos. 

Ade’s Trading Co., 99, Apongbon Street Lagos, 
Nigeria.—Wish to import leather goods, enamel- 
wares, shirts & singlets, torchlight cases & bulbs, 
Bankers: National Bank of Nigeria Ltd., Nigeria. 

Olus Commercial Syndicate, 9 Church St., 
Edute-Ero, Lagos, Nigeria.--Wish to import Vel- 
Cloths, bath towelgowns, poplin cloths, 
towels, umbrellas, enamelwares, porcelain ware, 
Wish to export dried kola-nuts, white beans, 
coffee iron scrap, white butter beans, brass, cop- 


per, peppers, cocoanuts. 


M. C. popo-Ola & Bros. P.O. Box 96, Ijebu- 
Qde, Nigeria.—Wish to import knitted’ goods, 
textiles, plastic goods, enamelwares, porcelain- 
wares, umbrellas, toys etc. 

Allweather Trading. Co., 19 Portonovo Market, 
Lagos, Nigeria.—Wish to import textile goods, 
plastic gools, cotton goods, chinawares, umbrel- 
las, optical goods, and to export white butter 
beans, chillies, black pepper, logs, iron scrap, 
rubber, etc. 


General Distributors Ltd. 402 New Hargrave 


Building, Winnipeg, Canada. —Wish to import 
flashlight cases. 


The following firms want to buy from 
Hongkong:— 

Lancastria International Ltd., 9, Market Street, 
Warford, U.K.—Aircraft fabric—ship’s canvas. 

Levine & Press Ltd., Smedley Road, Manches- 
ter 8.—Check linings for raincoats. 

Constantine Maratheftis, Larnaca. Cyprus. a 
Piece Goods, hosiery, underwear, towels, glass- 
ware, enamelware, confectionery etc. 

Pomson Bulk Buying Co., 705, Endsleigh Court, 
London, W.C.1.—Aluminium Foil. 

Nahums Union Mills Ltd., Cumberland House, 
Cumberland Street, M/cr. 3.—Cotton Yarn. 

A. Turner mith Ltd, 188, New North’ Road, 
London, N.1.—Chinese carpets. 

Wallace King Ltd., Norwich, U.K.-—Enamel- 
ware. 


Anton Grimm (London) Ltd., 24 Coleman St, 
London. E.C.2.—Cotton’ Piece "Goods: 

Kenin (Products) Ltd., 157, High Holborn, 
London, .C.1.—Vacuum refills. 

Eirikur Saemundsson & Co. H.F.. Reykjavik, 
Iceland.—-Rubber Footwear. 

A. M. Lawrey, Glen Afton, Alexandra Road, 
Penzance, Cornwall.—Torch bulbs, textiles, um- 
brellas, pencils, tea. 

Maurice Bigio & Co. (M/cr) Ltd., 52, Granby 
Row, Manchester 1.—Cotton and rayon. yarn and 
piece goods. 

Abbey Importing Co. Ltd., 34, Dame Street, 
Dublin, Eire.—Textile piece goods. 

H. Fillunger & Co., Bombay.—Cotton Yarn. 

Robert J. Stoker, 140, East Barnet Road, New 
Barnet, Herts. — Textiles and Plastics. 

Raoul Aboulker, 2, Rue Michel-Ange, 
XVI.—-Brass caps for electric lamp bulbs. 

Lionite Specialities Ltd., 64, Collingdon Road, 
West Dock, Cardiff. —Lining for Spectacle cases. 

Maurice Romano, P.O. Box 1886. Istanbul.— 
Raw hides, hair anl bristles. 

Quickset Products Ltd., ‘Curshaw House,’ 67/69, 
Tower Bridve Road, London, S.E.1.—Various 


Anglo Mercantile Co., 20, Eastcastle Street, 
London. W.1.—Matches and Fireworks. 

Haitian-American Development and Trade Cor- 
poration, Port-au-Prince, Haiti.—Gloves. 

Paradise Traders, Syed Chambers. Queensway, 
Karaehi, 3.—Yarn, silk, cotton, linen and rayon 
goods. 

Wat Anene. 13, Chelsea ‘Embankment, 
London. S.W.3. —Géneral exports. 

Jean Cooken, Kalverstraat 141, Hoek Spui, 
Amsterdam, Holland.—Human hairnets and 
toilette articles. 

Trobisch & Co., Hohe Bleichen 31/2. Hamburg. 
36,—Provisions of all kinds, oils, oil-seeds and 
oil-fruits. 

P. Van Steenwijk N. V., Prinsengracht 197/99, 


Paris 


articles of clothing. 


Amsterdam .—Ginger, shelled unshelled 
groundnuts. 

The following firms want to sell to 
Hongkong:— 


Boro & Redmond, 8 Milk Street, London. E.C. 
2.—Khaki Sun helmet ts. 
Dr. N. W. Van Den Brandhof, P.O. Box 211, 


The Hague.—Cigars. 


W. Henry Dewey, 2, Onslow Gardens, London. 
N.10.—Nuts and Washers, Ironmongery etc. 
 W. E. Whale & Sons Ltd., 1-2, Milk Street, 
London, E.C.2.—Artificial silk, elastic. 


Fredk. Moffat & Co., 50, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London. W.C.1.—Sheets, towels, overalls, pillow- 
slips, etc. 


Steinfeld, Colle & Co. Ltd., 80. St. Thomas’ 
St., S.E.1.—-Leather. 3 
Skandinaviska Merkor, Fredsgatan, Goteborg .— 

Various chemicals. | 

Keeley Wilson & Co., 62, Oxford Street, Lon- 
don. W.1.—Bolts and nuts etc 

Wiktor Products Co., 168, Regent Street, Lon- 
don. W.1. —Handbags, leather goods and crystal 
lamps. 

J. HE’. Dodgson, Southwark Bridge. London §S.E. 
1.—Heavy goods chassis and tractors. 

Walker and Walker, 25, Swinton Place, Brad- 
ford, Yorks.—Rigid Plastic Sheeting. | 

Wm. Goodacre & Sons Ltd., Alleppey, Travan- 
core, South India.—Mats, matting, woollen drug- 
gets & Carpets etc. 

Chamberlain Industries Ltd., Argall Works, 
Argall Avenue, London, E.10.—Pulsometer 
Pumps. 

A. J. F. Hammer & Co. 
(Schev. ) Rotterdamsestraat 
(Polystyrene), 

Janson-Fabrieken-Rotterdam, Rotterdam-North. 
11.—Mechanical and hydraulic jacks etc. 

J. S. Curran, Bahrenfelder 43, Hamburg-Al- 
tona, Germany, Desires names of general im- 
porters in Hongkong—bulk raw chemicals. 

Abboflex Limited, 90-91, Blackfriars Road, Lon- 
don. S.E.1. —Flexible Metallic Tubing. 

Wakkers Verfindustrie N.V., Wormerveer, 
Holland—Ready mixed paints. 

J. M. A. Klaasen & Co,, Eendrachtsweg 41.— 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals ‘and foodstuffs . 

Ratio, Foreign . Trade . Ltd, Maastricht, 
Minckelerstraat 24, Holland:—Sewing machines, 
gramophone needles, fishing hooks. 

N. Verfstoffenfabriek, Apeldoorn, Holland. 
-~—Chemicals. 


*s-Gravenhage, 
4a.—Chemicals 
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1951 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
Hongkong’s Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
by Quantity May & June 1951 
(For February, ca. April see the Review of July 12, 1951, Vol. “XI, No. 2, page 47) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
1951 1951 
Item Unit May June Item Unit May June 
Meat & Preparations thereof Lb 1,338,338 2,451,623 Fresh fruits .........-.++6- ” 17,012 10,298 
Gross 354,994 368,762 Dried fruits Lb. 507,311 258,935 
Wheat flour 85,999 156,819 pared (tinned) except in 
Dried fruits .............. Lb. 875,907 801,515 
Beans (except soya beans) Picul 107,832 85,280 Oil-seed cake and meal 31.743 44 966 
Beet and cane sugar ...... 250,418 18 596 & 
Oil-seed cake and meal.... 41,028 79,624 unmanufactured) ...... Lb. 1,581,475 2,647,282 
Tobacco ..............++0- Lb. 1,999,216 4,008,698 Oil-seeds, Nuts and Kernels Picul 68,748 55,538 
Oil-seeds, Nuts and Kernels Picul 137,311 40,196 Save been Of ij 2,100 3.276 
Groundnut oil ............ 5,323 12,475 Gromdsut off 798 1,163 
Wood oil ..... 20,964 51,364 Wine 61,992 25,364 
Acids & Inorganic chemicals ” 59,032 84,739 Acids & Inorganic chemicals __, 42,076 41,105 
Soaps and —— pre- | Soaps & cleaning prepara- 
Crude rubber and rubber Crude rubber & rubber | 
Wood for fuel ............ Picul 346907 355768 Motor-tyres Piece 146 16 
cu. ft, 103,758 117,975 Hides and skins .......... 1,495 1,800 
Wood, sawn, lengthwise . ” 200,018 254,850 Leather, including imitation » 738 147 
m 99,045 94,253 & lambs’ wool . 1,965 
Hides and skins .......... Picul 1,236 1,427 Yarns of artificial textile 
Cotton yarns ......... 4318660 3,789,600 
Sheeps’ and Lamb’s wool .. 1,894 1,153 ”? 
Textile Fabrics ....... Yard 11,482,303 11,995,903 
Textile Fabrics ........... Yard 11,406,255 10,421,657 Gunny bags Piece 339, 841 176.682 
No. 185,880 362,327 Motor Spirit .............. Imp. gall. 702.135 498 938 
Long ton 45,122 16,975 Lamp oil and ‘spirit 85.849 413.097 
Motor Spirit .............. Imp. gall. 3,066,976 2,006,912 Gas oil and fuel oil ........ Long ton 1,759 1,894 
Lamp oil and white spirit 659,466 598,924 Picul 68,527 5,742 
Gas oil and fuel oil ........ Long ton 61 406 48,061 Plate and sheet glass .... Sq. ft 236.766 324,284 
Plate and sheet glass ...... Sq. ft. 1,095 ,037 572.039 462.244 465,624 
Picul 456,461 388 382 Non-ferrous base metals .. __,, 10,876 13,483 
on-ferrous base ‘metals 26, 153° 17,081 Electric No. 1,716,045 1,623,540 


HON GEON G IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES» 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1951 


Wolfram * Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs Ficus «4 $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom 101. 164,421 United Kingdom 5 4,858 — 
Malaya 401 387,943 
— — 101 164,421 | 
Antimony 
Tin ingots, of Chinese origin United Kingdom 3990 465.924 — st 
— — 157 207,385 2,470 374,372 — 
— 157 207,385 6,460 840,196 — — 
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Aniseed oil Soya bean oil 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ es 3 Piculs © $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom .... — — 96 672 120,840 
— 3 China, North .......- 1,037 187,112 — — 
Formosa — 2 2,800 
- Tea seed oil 
167 193,242 185 198,387 United Kingdom 6,948 1,744,801 
| Cassia oil 
United Kingdom 56 124,940 3,449 859,978 6948 1,744,801 
— 12 28 200 
..... 23 60,000 — Wood oil in drums 
— 3 7,087 Australia ........... 1,834 506,978 
112 260,615 107 240498 Belgium ..A........ — 23,620 
Coce-mut (copra) ofl, refined French Indo-China 218 #8643602 — 
Malaya — — 2,369 380,300 Japan 915 63.292 
ina, Middle 225 29,700 Thailand 5 1.100 
(excluding Formosa) 55 13.945 
861 ‘117,540 ae 5,466 1,223,519 3,586 993,406 
ROE Sas 3,230 497 840 1,717 240,700 Wood oil in ball 3 
United Kingdom — 21,546 5,587,681 
United Kingdom 31,040 China, 1,018 258,593 — 
15,832 3,871,528 40,866 9,497,681 
Groundnut (peanut) oil 
United Kingdom .... 30 6,000 
11 3,264 Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 
(Br) ........ 929 193,495 737 173,136 Masao 25 2976 
North Borneo ........ 70 14,397 63 13. 90 
China, Middle ....... 139 29500 A. 14 
2,640 518,470 30 6 000 
18 3,600 678 146046 Petal 186 46,067 30 6,000 
U. S, of Indonesia .. 4,837 915,509 
3,670 848,881 — | Bristles 
ate United Kingdom 45. 88,000 
12,307 2,521,549 1,698 378,997 Korea, South ........ 33 39,535 
Sesamum oil 
North Borneo ........ — | 5 2,000 Rubber, raw 
China, South ........ 25 7,500 — — Malaya (Br.) ........ 4,478 1,651,407 _ — 
Central America .... 221 North Borneo ........ 1,176 489,044 — 
Philippines ......... ini 12 3160 Burma .............. 8 2,500 — 
108 32,500 186 61,136 6,368 2,414,821 588 291,000 
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1951 2231 
Trade of Hongkong with Countries in East Asia 
Imports Exports 
1951 June 1951 Jan.-June 1950 1951 June . 1951 Jan.-June 1950 
% of % 0 % of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total Total $ Total $ Total Total 
Brie Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade 
580,996 14 2,683,780 .10 47 5,925,959 1.59 12,026,214 .43 
757,092 .19 2,085,949 .08 .05 196,891 .05 4,023,905 14 
French Indochina = 3,103,579 77 14,476,114 56 .80 2,724,116 .73 12,603,399 45 61 
India & Pakistan 23,085,886 5 71 223,875,438 8.63 6.91 19,903,536 5.33 150,812,450 5.33 4.17 
10,556,423 2.61 335,663,166 12.94 7.93 41,893,318 11.21 499 968,373 17 68 14.61 
Philippines ..... 483,040 as 7,324,218 28 .44 5,697,056 1 53 31,894,810 1.13 2.22 
yi Ee 13,543 892 3.35 59 594,969 2.30 4.81 5,630,358 1.51 40 537,066 1.43 2 65 
Indonesia ...... 8,649,924 2 14 45,928,911 1.77 2.11 20,445,128 5.47 142,805,910 5.05 3.30 
Total S. E. Asia 
Region .... 60,760,832 15.02 691,632,545 2666 23.52 102416362 2742 9894672127 3164 28.45 
North China (incl, ) 
Manchuria) 29,386,040 7.27 189,587,273 7.31 9.39 53,791,991 14.40 384578919 13.60 18.23 
Middle China 
‘excl. Formosa) 4,157,437 1.03 25,031,289 97) 3.59 9,627,646 2.58 74,816,211 2.79) 972 
Formora ....... 3,502,271 | 86 42,971,621 1.66) 5,158,880 1 38 20,154,170 
South China 46,508,682 11.50 240,798,496 ‘9.28 9.66 77,924,382 20.86 723,467,227 25.59 11 37 
North Korea .... — — — — .51 21 
South Korea .... 127,434 18 2,136,915 .61 2,356,731 .63 7,687,125 -62 
Total N, E. Asia | 
Region ..... 84,281,864 20.84 500,525,594 19.30 23.76 148859630 39 85 1,214,703,652 4296 40.15 
Total Trade of 7 | 
Hongkong ... 404,437,243 100.00 2,592,217 510 373,563,938 100.00 2,827,104,443 100.00 100.00 


100.00 100.00 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


INDIAN EXCHANGE CONTROLS AND 
RESTRICTIONS 


Controls were introduced on September 


3, 1939, Last major revision August 14, 
1947, 
Kestrictions are quantitative. They are 


exercised through import prohibitions, 
licenses required for non-prohibited im- 


ports, and through exchange licenses re-. 


quired for non-trade payments, Exchange 
is automatically granted for authorized 
imports. Foreign exchange from exporis 
must be surrendered. Exchange receipts 
from invisibles and capital in Philippine 
pesos and U.S. doilars must be surrendered, 
Some exports require licenses. 


Par value is 1s, 6d. or Rupees 4.76190=— - 


US$1, Official rates: buying Rs. 
selling Rs. 4.775 per US#$1. 


4.79, 


There are no exchange restrictions on . 


transactions with Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Tibet, and the French and Por- 
tuguese possessions in India, Nationals of 
Nepal and Tibet are regarded as residents 
of the exchange control territory of India 
for most exchange control purposes, 
Payments to outside the Sterling Area 
must be effected either in the foreign 
exchange appropriate to the country of 
the recipient or by crediting the appro- 
priate sterling. account of a non-resident. 
Certain imports from ‘‘hard’’ currency 
countries! and ail imports from the 
Union of South Africa are prohibited. 
Other imports from the ‘‘hard’’ currency 
countries and most imports from other 
countries also require import. licenses. 


1) In India, ‘‘hard” currencv countries are 
listed as: Argentina, Be'gian Monetary Area, 
Bolivia. Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Pominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gratema'a, 
Haiti, Fronduras, Japan, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippine Republic, Switzerland, United 
States and possessions, 
Western Germany. 


Transfers 


Venezuela, Liberia and © 


Exchange is automatically granted for 
authorized imports. 

Payments abroad require _ licenses. 
Foreign exchange is freely granted for 
expenses incidental to trade transactions, 
transfers abroad of dividends and other 
earnings due to non-residents, Foreign 
exchange for family maintenance is grant- 
ed to residents who are not permanently 
domiciled in India, for remittances to 
their own country. Foreign exchange is 
not granted for personal travel to the 


Philippines and the continent of America, 


with the exception of Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, except for busi- 
ness purposes, Exchange for travel to 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Paraguay and Uruguay 
requires license. Residents travelling to 
other countries are freely granted certain 
amounts in the appropriate currencies. 
Transfers of capital require approval. 
due to persons residing in 
other parts of the Sterling Area are, in 
general, freely authorized. In case of 
residents of countries outside the Sterling 
Area, repatriation of capital invested by 
them on or after January 1, 1950 in pro- 
jects approved. by. Government of India, 
will be permitted to the extent of ori- 
ginal investment.2 Capital transfers are 
authorized in limited amounts in cases of 


emigration, 


Exchange Receipts: A few eommodi- 
ties, mostly of a type essential to the 


2) In line with Pr'me Minister Nehru’s for- 
investment policy statement of April 
1949, the Indian Goverrment on Jvne_ 2, 
1950 announced that repatriation of capital own- 
ed by residents of the Sterline Area. Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark will be freely a'lowed. 

Capital invested after January 1; 1950 in pro- 
jects approved by the Indian Government by 
resident: of ot*er countries, as we'l as reinvested 
profits therefrom, may be renatriated to the ex- 
tent of the original investment p'us reinvested 
profits, from the proceeds of such investments. 


be received (1) 


national economy, require export licenses. 
The exchange proceeds of all exports must 
in appropriate foreign 
exchange, or (2) in sterling from an 
account appropriate to the country of. 
destination, or (3) in rupees from the 
account of a bank in the country of des- 
tination of the export. Exchange re- 
ceipts in foreign exchange must be sur- 
rendered. 

Exchange receipts from invisibles in 


Philippine pesos and U.S, dollars must 


be surrendered, All other exchange may 
be retained but its disposal requires 
license, | 

The investment of foreign capital re- 
quires approval. 

Non-Resident Accounts: Non-resident 
accounts (see Exchange Control Territory 
above) of firms ard individua's can be 
freely credited and debited with certain 
small amounts, but approval is reqnired 
for all other entries. The non-resident _ 
accounts of banks are freely available 
(1) for transfer to other banks in the 
same country or monetary area; (2) for 
payment to residents of India for exports: 
to their country or monetary area; and 
(3) for other payments to residents iu 
India not exceeding Rs. 20,000. All. 
other payments from these accounts are 
subject to license. 


TRENT OF COMMODITY PRICES AND 
FUTURE OF STERLING EXCHANGE. 
From G. Reimenn, New York. 


Dollar prices of Sterling commodities 
will tend to rise again during the second 
half of 1951, This must be concluded from 
policies of soft enrrency corntries as well 
as of Washington. A highly  eritical 
foreign exchange situation will develop 
for a number of countries which depend. 
mainly on exports of raw materials and, 
in particular, for the Sterling bloe, if a 
further decline of commodity prices should 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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occur, The foreign exchange outlook 
makes it almost a ‘‘must’’ to finance 


stockpiles, or surplus production, even 
at a loss if necessary, rather than risk a 
further drop of export prices. 


On the surface, it may appear that the 
foreign exchange situation of these coun- 
tries is still very strong. Foreign ex- 
chaage situaiion and gold reserves of Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Latin America and 
also Great britain are relatively high. But 
their balance of payments has greatly 
deteriorated during the last few months. 
It would be very risky for them to delay 
countermeasures until their reserves have 
been depieted. Furthermore, psychological 
factors will work against them if the 
downward trend shouid continue. 


Negotiations between representatives 
of Steriing bioe countries and Washington 
on support of commodity markets through 
stockpiles and long-term government con- 
tracts have not been successful. Wash- 
ington is unwilling to guarantee a price 
which is still much higher than one or two 
years ago, But this policy - should not 
lead to the conclusion that prices, there- 
fore, must decline further. For the coun- 
tries dependent on commodity exports 
will have to take effective measures in 
order to stabilize prices at present levels, 
unless the market conditions themselves 
lead to higher price levels again. Such 
measures could not succeed if the U.S. 
entered a long period of surplus produc- 
tion and downward price trends, They 
‘will, however, be highiy successful if only 
a sfo.t iniermedsary period has to be 
bridged. 


We may therefore conclude that for- 
eign producers of raw materials will be 
able to take advantage of government 
support, even if market conditions are 
temporariiy unfavorable. For exchange 
receipts may, at the same time, decline 
but it shouid be expected that American 
buying wiil again increase toward the 
end of 1951. 


Depressing factors in the trend of dollar 
prices wiil soon disappear, Large in- 
ventories of manufactured goods wii soon 
have reached a normal level. At the same 
time new cuts of U.S. civilian production 
will be made etfective. In Washington, 
a new wave of pessimism is spreading, 
Whatever will happen in Kaesong_ the 
U.S. defense program wiil be stepped up. 
Government buying of Sterling com- 
modities will have to be resumed, though 
the rate of buying will be considerably 
be.ow the leve: of the first half of 1951. 


E.C.A. will continue ‘‘ business as usual’’ 
for many months though new funds will 
not be available. The plan of letting 
E.C.A, administer ‘‘Point Four’’ funds 
will find much support but will also be 
highly controversial in Congress. E.C.A. 
is already preparing itself for such a 
task. Special technical aid contracts with 
European firms will be signed. But 
the procedure may have embarrassing 
consequences. The idea of granting 
special aid to one particular firm of an 
industry and to raise. its competitive 


5 


strength will be challenged by other firms, 
Western European governments will claim 
that other forms of raising productivity 
in industry must be found, It is prob- 
able that trade unions in E.C.A. countries 
will not support the E,C.A. pian. Firms 
which have such technical assistance 
agreements should find it easier to ob- 
tain investment funds from E.C.A. than 
otherwise. 


New financial demands will be made 
in Washington by Western European gov- 
ernments it Washington should insist on 
further drastic restrictions of East-West 
trade, The European Economie Commis- 
sion of the U.N. has estimated that the 
United States would have to ship 24 
million tons of coal annually to Western 
Europe if Polish coal is not permitted to 
enter the Western countries. The same 
applies to shipments of timber. It is 
probable that a compromise will be 
reached, 


British official circles will try to get 
additional aid from Washington in sup- 
port of Britain’s foreign exchange 
position, in spite of the discouraging re- 


Purchasing Power of one US$ in the United States and 


mark of John W. Snyder (U.S. Treasury) 
concerning the first payment of the $3.75 
billion U.S loan at the end of this year. 
The State Department will probably be 
willing to offer additional aid through 
commodity arrangements and as a price 
fer an over-all agreement on outstanding 
issues. This would involve Iong negotia- 
tions. Some aid may be given in con- 
nection with a pending deal in Iran. A 
U.S, loan to Iran will probably be con- 
nected with some dollar recompensation 
of Britain, Washington will not support 
dramatic developments in the Middle 
East which would drastically cut British 
foreign exchange receipts. 


A sharp curtailment. of British pur- 


_ehases of dollur goods must be expected. 


Britain’s dollar deficit in trade with the 
U.S.A. is at present over twice as great 
as it was year ago. 


The demand for British Sterling in 
E.C.A, countries will increase. Trade 
with Britain will not produce as much 
Sterling exchange as before and Britain’s 
credit position in O.E,E.C. will be reduced. 


Abroad in Percent of the Buying Power of 1938 
(based on wholesale prices) 


1938— 100 | 
Switzer- United 
Year Australia Canada Mexico land Kingdom U.S. 
70.9 12.7 55.0 49.7 57.8 65.0 
80.8 60.8 710.3 47.8 61.8 51.7 
ie 70.6 51.4 65.5 45.9 53.8 47.6 
115.9 3 
CS eee 63.5 50.0 105.7 48.2 51.4 50.6 
82.5 55.0 111.0 66.8 
1950 Jan. .... 15.7 65.0 109.8 50.3 54.5 51.7 
June 70.2 52.5 103.8 . 50.8 59.9 50.0 
July 70.2 51.9 103.3 50.0 59.4 48.1 
Aug. 67.1 51.4 101.3 48.5 58.4 47.2 
Sept. 66.9 49.9 98.6 47.8 56.5 46.4 
Nov. 64.1 46.9 95.2 46.1 53.4 45.7 
| Dec. 64.1 45.1 94.4 45.4 52.8 44.8 
Jam, et 91.9 44.0 51.5 43.5 
Feb. - 60.1 42.5 88.0 43.3 50.5 42.7 
Mar. .. 57.0 42.4 84.3 43.0 49.4 42.6 
82.1 43.0 48.5 42.7 
May .. a 42.0 80.3 43.0 48.4 42.9 
Dellar Purchasing Power Abroad 
In Percent of Purchasing Power in the U.S8:A. 
(based on wholesale prices) 
1938 — 100 
Switzer- United 
Year Australia Canada Mexico land Kingdom 
109.1 111.8 84.6 16.5 88.9 
el Visca 154.7 117.6 136.0 92.5 119.5 
148.3 168.0 137.6 96.4 113.0 
243.5 
125.5 98.8 208.9 95.3 101.6 
163.0 108.7 219.4 132.0 
146.4 106.4 212.4 72.9 105.4 
Gad 140.4 115.0 207.6 111.6 119.8 
145.9 107.9 214.8 104.0 123.5 
142.2 108.9 214.6 102.8 123.7 
144.2 107.5 212.5 103.0 121.8 
142.4 102.6 208.3 100.9 116.8 
143.1 100.7 210.7 101.3 117.9 
1004 143.7 100.5 211.3 101.1 118.4 
ee 140.7 99.5 206.1 101.4 118.3 
133.8 99.5 197.9 100.9 116.0 
ee 98.1 192.3 100.7 113.6 
~ 97.9 187.2 100.2 112.8 
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HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Review for the week August 20—25:— 


GOLD:— Highest & lowest .945 fine 

tael prices $3323—315-3/8, equiv to .99 

fine tael and oz rates of resp. $348.33— 

330.39 and $289 49—274.57. Daily highest 

& lowest rates: $316-5/8—315-3/8; 3211— 

3163; 3233—320-3/8; 3263—321-1/8; 3323— 

328; 3283—3233. Week’s opening 315-3/8, 

closing 3244. Macao and Canton high & 

low .99 fine tael rates resp. $344-7/8—328 

and $341--3263. Crossrates: US$42.78— 

43.05, Cif Macao contracts concluded at 

| algae for a total of 16,000 ozs 
| ne. 


| Further advance of TT New York pull- 
, ed gold rates up. Korean negotiations 
| appeared to come to an end and resump- 
_ tion of large-scale fighting was deemed 
| probable, Market however was not un- 
' duly perturbed and hardly any bear 
_ covering occurred. Communist agents in 
HK still predict success in Kaesong; one 
prominent bank connected with the 
_ Chinese authorities, the Pao Sang, held 
on to oversold position—acting on tips 
from Cantcn and Peking, one presumes. 
When TT New York comes down to more 

reasonable levels gold price will also 
decline but at present HK has helped to 
stiffen overseas bullion markets. 


Change-over interest totaled 19 cents 
per 10 taels, in favor of sellers. Tradings: 
252,000 (operating day average 42,000) 
Positions: 98,500 taels per average day. 
Cash bars: 27 ,980 taels (of which 14,000 


crease of! US$ rate. 


privately arranged). Exports: 16,500 
taels, consigned to Bangkok 9500, Singa- 
pore 7000. Imports: 18,800 taels, from 
Macao, Macao arrivals: 40,000 ozs, Export 
bar differences $15.10 - 15.50, 


US$:— Highest & lowest rates per 
US$100, for notes HK$6693—6433, DD 668- 
6443, TT 672-647, Crossrates: US$2,381-2.471 
(11. 1% to 15% below official London/ 
New York). Day-to-day rate for TT:— 
$6494-6473; 6544-649; 658—6543; 663—657; 
672—665; 6674—661. Sales: TT sector 
US$ 1,850,000, DD 680,000, notes 


365,000, a total of US$2,895,000. 


Market was confused about rapid inh- 
Though speculative 
buying was noticeable for some time the 
jump to $672 per US$100 TT went to 
prove how unrealistically and unrelated. 
to world markets the local exchange can 
cperate, The local cross was, far and 
wide, the lowest. Arbitrage was taking 
advantage of this situation. Triangular 
exchange operators were attracted. 


SILVER:— Trade in July 1951:— Im- 
ports into HK totaled 7400 ozs of silver — 
in bars, from Macao, valued at $29,082, 
and 182 ozs in coins, from Taiwan, valued 
at $600, Exports from HK totaled 111,314 
ozs in bars, shipped to UK 45,212 ozs 
at $231,960, and to Thailand 66,102 ozs 
at $299,000, a total value of $530,960. 


Prices per tael $6.27—6.22, per dollar 
coin 4,01—3.97, per 20 cents coins 3.05— 
3.01, with sales of! 8500 taels in bars, 45,000 
dollar coins, 85,000 twenty cents coins. 
As US$ rose so did silver prices. 


BANKNOTES AND FAR EASTERN 
DD:— Rates in HK$ per one foreign cur- 
rency unit: London 15.60—15.58, Australia 
13—12.67, New Zealand 13.80, South Africa 
15,40—15,20, Canada 6.15—6.04, India 1.155 
—1.135, Ceylon 1, Malaya 1.81—1.805 
Macao 1,.19—1.10, Indochina ,129—127, Siam 
.298—.29, Indonesia .38—,34, Philippines 
2,.29—2.25. Japanese yen per 10,000 $166— 
164, Market was quiet with small tradings, 
Improvement in Canadian and Philippine 
rates were following US$ trend. Macao 
pataca rate rising to 19% premium over 
HK was caused partly by gold importers’ 
demand and by higher TT New York, 


DD on Manila quoted $2.24—2.10, on 
Bangkok .304—.30, on Singapore 1,86—1.85, 
on Japan (per US$) 6.70—6.50. Sales: 
750,000 pesos, 34 million baht, 1} :nillion 
Malayan dollars, US$70,000 in Japan. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE:— Taiwan yen © 


quoted here $2900—2850 per 10,000 (sales 
HK$1.6 million), Gold and US$ transfer 
with Taipeh quoted 993—99.2 and 983—98 


resp. Market quiet, few changes, 


People’s Bank yuen per one million 
quoted: notes $221—210 (sales 190 million) 
DD Canton 224—223 (sales 560 m.), DD 
Amoy 219—218 (sales 250 m.). HK$ ex- 
change with Canton 94—91, with Swatow 
96—95 (sales resp, HK$35,000 and $15,000.) 
Gold exchange with Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin quoted &&—873 and 98—97 resp, per 
100 in China; US$ exchange with Shang- 
hai 85—843. 


HONGKONG STOCKS & SHARES HIGHEST & LOWEST PRICES FOR THE PERIOD 
JANUARY/JUNE AND FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1951 


Jan./June July Jan./June July 
Stock High Low High Low Stock High Low High “— 
H.K. Government 4% Loan ............ 98 98 98 Con, 74 53 75 65 
Oo. EAA »» (1934) 95% 954% 94 94 #2xChina Light & Power Co., Lid. (F. Pd.) 6.40 5.70 7.30 ee 
Do. 344% 5, (1940) 9514 95% 94 94 (P. Pd.) 3.80 34, 4.40 ey 
Do. 344% 4, (1948) 99 94 94 94 @onma) .10 5.40 6.95 ; 
‘ Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .....sese0++.: 26% 20 27% 26 
Banks Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. (9) 10% 9 10%4 10%4 
Hongkong & Banking Corp. .... 1440 1180 1500 1450 
madon Register 75 75 —— 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. i hy 105 105 Hongkong Telephone Ltd. 35 11% 10% 
= ‘ ‘4. 
Insurances Shanwhal Gas Co.; 13 9% 12 10% 
| Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. ........... 260 230 240 235 
Union Ins. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. ......., 750 610 760 wen i. 3 9% 12 10% 
| China Underwriters, Ltd. ................ 3. 2.80 3% 3.40 Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. .......... 
Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ....... 145 . 125 185 135 Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 15% ‘ + 
| Shippi Stores, Ete. 
Union Waterboat 18 16 Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 14% 13% 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. negate 1.10 0.675 1 1 ‘ Y 18 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 3 3.30 8.20 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co.. Lid. .... 4 43 94 — 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. 3.20 2.10 2.46 9.49 William P owell, Ltd. q | 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. ............ 24 17% 25% 23 Miscellaneous 
ongkong anghai Hotels, Ltd. ...... é ‘ Co., Ltd. : 
H.K. Land Investment & Agency Ltd. 41 30 39 Engineering & Construction (F. Pd.) 2 9 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. .... rh 1 1.20 1.10 (P. a3 1 1 pc te 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co.. Ltd. .... 74 7 9%, 8% 10 10 
: Shanghai Loan & Investment Co.. Ltd. .... 1 0.60 0.60 0.60 
| Public Utilities Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. 2.80 1.90 2.40 2.40 
Hongkong Tramways, .............:. 48 10 13% 18 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. .......... (F. Pd.) 23 12 16% 141 Cotton Mills 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


A further blow has been dealt to the 
Hongkong exporter of China Produce 
through the announcement by the U.S. 
authorities of an amendment 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations, 
effective Aug. 15, which will necessitate 
obtaining the approval of the U.S. Trea- 


sury Dept. for the entry of such ship- 
ments into an American’ port, This 
Supersedes the previous arrangement 


under which locally-processed China Pro- 
duce could be imported into the United 
States if furnished with a certificate of 
origin issued by the HK, Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry and endorsed by the 
U.S. Consulate General, Anxiety is felt 
lest recent shipments of China Produce 
processed in Hongkong and despatched 
before the new ruling came into force 
should be refused entry into the U.S.,, 
since the U.S. Customs authorities reserve 
the right to decide whether a pment 
complies with entry requirements, 

Following is the text of the amend- 
ment: 

“The following amendments have been made to 
Section 500,808 of the Foreign Assets Control Re- 


gulations effective August 15, 1951 and should 
be added at the end of that Section: 


“(g) Goods which are manufactured grown or 


a product of China or North Korea shall be 
regarded for the purpose of this section of the 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations to be mer- 
chandise whose country of origin is China or 
North Korea even though they may have been 
subjected to one or any combination of the follow- 
ing: Slicing, grading, checking, testing, shred- 
ding, soaking, cleaning, washing, pealing, or 
splitting, scraping, cooling, chilling or refrigerat- 
ing, drying, roasting, cooking, steaming, combin- 
ing of furs skins into plates, curing, pickling, 
blending, flavouring, preserving, smoking, bleach- 
ing, dressing, dyeing, salting, tanning, canning, 


labeling, packing and any  ~process’_ similar 
to any of the foregoing. 
*““(h) <Any articles wherever manufactured 


shall be considered for the purpose of this section, 
to be merchandise whose country of origin is 
China, if there have been added to such article 
needle point, petit point, embroidery, lace or any 
article of adornment which is the product of 
China or North Korea, regardless whether such 
addition to the merchandise may have occurred in 
a country other than China or North Korea,” 


Cotton yarn and cotton piece goods both 
enjoyed brisk sales, and appear to have 
pulled out of the slack period of recent 
times, Hongkong-made yarn in _parti- 
cular was very popular with buyers. 

As regards metals, the market seems 
to have shifted to Macao, where good 
prices are ruling, In Hongkong there is 
a struggle between sellers and buyers, the 
latter refusing to pay the high rates 
asked, whereas sellers consider that the 
difficulty of procuring replenishments 
will make for further improvement and 
are consequently reluctant to part with 
their goods at the considerably lower rates 
offered. 

Cotton Yarn—Brisk trading was notice- 
able in cotton yarn, with exporters to 
Taiwan and Korea in evidence. Particu- 
larly sought after were Indian 26’s and 
o2’s and Hongkong- made 20’s; locally- 


made 10’s and 32’s, which have been quiet 
also came in for a fair - 


for some time, 
share of attention from local users. 
Speculative tendencies in the market 
caused a fairly wide variation in prices. 
Indian 32’s sold at $1930/$2000 per bale; 
26’s were transacted at $1850 per bale; 
20’s had sales at $1720 per _ bale; 
10’s sold at $1330. Hongkong-made 10’s 


to the 


siderable improvement in 


sold at $1345 per bale; 20’s at $1880/ 
$1900 per bale; and 32’s. had sales at 
$2190/2250 per bale. 

Cotton Piece Gocds—The cotton piece 
goods market was brisk and firm, the 
majority of the transactions being for 
forward delivery. Grey Sheeting 50x60, 
Shanghai-make, sold at $67 per piece 
and Canton-make at $68,75/$69 per piece, 
all Sept.-Oct, forward, the Hongkong 
make rose to $67.50 per piece for Novem- 
ber forward, Hongkong-made Drill 84x48 
sold at $63.30 per piece for Aug,-Sept. 
forward; but stockholders were not ready 
to part with their goods, anticipating 
further improvement, Japanese Shioze 
120 rose to $1.20 per yard, with specula- 
tors in the market, 

Raw Cotton—The prices of raw cotton 
on the local market, following the rates 
charged ~by suppliers, continued high: 
Pakistan 49/50 NT-roller gin was priced 
nominally at $3.65 per lb., LSS-r.g. stood 
at $3.55, 4F-r.g, at $3.35 and 289F-r.g. 
at $3.75 per lb, Egyptian raw cotton stood 
at $4.50, Rangoon cotton at $2.80 and the 
Brazilian product at $2.75 per lb. Cotton 
waste was at $2.20 per lb. 

Metals—Although dealings struc- 
tural materials were dull, there was a 
considerable demand for miscellaneous 
metalware, West German tools in particu- 
lar had brisk sales: German Drill Bits 
1%’’ sold at 45 cents each, German Tape 
Rules fetched $64 per 100-ft. roll and 
$32 per 50-ft. roll. The arrival of a 
shipment of Zinc Sheets caused a lowering 
of local quotations, but buyers held back: 
G5 was offered at $670 per picul and G6 
at $650 per picul. Mild Steel Plates were 


quoted lower, but failed to attract buy- 


ers: 4’ x 8’ 14”? and 3/16’’ were offered 


at only $110 per picul and %4’’ and %”’’ » 


European makes at $105 per picul; Jap- 
anese 3%’’ was quoted at $100 per picul 
but without sales, Plentiful stocks of 
Mild Steel Round Bars are still held in 


the Colony, but as local rates are lower 


than the indent prices, holders were 
averse to making reductions: European 
40’ 5%’’ to 1’’ rose to dn average price 
of $58 per picul, and 1%’’ and 14%’’ were 
quoted at $64; 1%4’’ sold at $74 per picul; 
Japanese 20’ 5%’’ to 1’’ was offered at 
$54 per pieul; Hongkong-made © Round 
Bars were quoted at $51 per picul for 
9?) 1??, 

Tinplate and Blackplate appear to have 
reached their price-limit, as the expected 
arrival at any time of the quantity al- 
located from Great Britain to coal fac- 
tories is serving to check speculation, 
British Tinplate 20’’ x 28’’ in  200-lb, 
ease fell to $520 per case. Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, 18’’ x 24’’ was offered 
at $450/$460 per 200 lbs, tonnage packing 
electrolytic miscellaneous makes, and at 
$510 per case for case packing. 

Little demand existed for the coked 
active in the market and exporters 
offered at $210 per picul but only a few 
purchasers were interested, filling local 
requirements. 

Industrial Chemicals—Speculators were 
active in the market and _ exporters 
kept up their interest, which led to con- 
certain items, 


Quebracho Extract, 
greatly in demand at $2.15/$2.20 per lb., 


_ particularly Caustic Soda which sold at | 


$480 per 700-lb, drum for the US make, 
while the Crescent brand product rose to 
$490 per drum of 300 kilos. Trading 
was also brisk in Sodium Hydrosulphite, 
the German make being quoted at $1420 
per picul for spot, the Dutch make at 
$1300 per picul, and the British at $1350 
per picul, Dutch Glycerine rose in small 
transactions to $5.70/$6 per lb. British 
Cuprie ‘Oxide Black was in demand and 
reached $11.80 per lb, Italian Acetic 
Acid Glacial was quoted at $2.70 per Ib., 
but sales were lacking at this _ price. 
Crown brand was 


but sales fell off after the price had 
been raised to $2.35 per lb, Australian 
Potassium Bichromate was in demand, and 
transactions took place at $2.60 per lb., 
but sellers were disinclined to part with 
their stocks. Red Moon brand Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda after selling at $78 per 100- 
kilos, bag saw a reduction in price to $72 
at which further sales were effected. 
Paper—Transactions during the week 
were hampered by differences over price 
between sellers and buyers, Fresh ar- 
rivals caused buyers to expect reductions 
in price, whereas sellers maintained that 
the increased rates charged by suppliers 
would be sufficient to keep their quota- 
tions at around present levels, White 
M.G, Cap 17.5 lbs, 25 x 44 was firm, with 
low stocks, being offered by sellers at 
$24 per ream; the coloured quality was 
active at the average price of $24 per 
ream, Duplex Board had a few trans- 
actions at lower prices: the Finnish make, 
240 Ibs, 31 x 43 declined to $285 per ream; 
the German make 31 x 43 240 lbs., to 
$260 per ream; the Czech make 235-240 
lbs, sold at $255/$260 per ream, the Swe- 
dish product 260 lbs. 33 x 43 was quoted 
unchanged at $310 per ream, while the 240 
lbs, 31 x 43 specification remained at 
$293 per ream; Japanese Ist qual, was 
offered at 92 cents per lb, MG, Sulphite, 
brown, 60 lbs. 35 x 47 sold at the in- 
creased price of $94/$95 per ream, and 40 
Ibs, at $88 per ream, Woodfree Print- 
ing, Austrian and Czech, 57-60 Ibs, had 
brisk sales at $1.58/$1. 60 per lb, Ex- 
porters were seeking Newsprint in rolls, 


which rose to $1.10 per lb, for Norwegian | 
_$81’’ and to $1.08 for the Swedish 


and 
Finnish makes. Japanese Newsprint in 
ream 50 Ibs, was offered at the nominal 
price of $44 per ream, British Cello- 
phane Paper 36 x 39’’ sold at $173 per 
ream, Bond Paper, unwatermarked, 32 
Ibs,, white, sold at $49.50 per ream, 
China Produce—Foreign buying interest 


in vegetable oils was still lacking, which 


caused the market to continue dull. The 
price of Woodoil (Tung Oil) remained 
unchanged at $272 per picul for processed, 
without drum, and $270 per picul for un- 
processed quality without drum; _ the 
European buying offer was raised _ to 
£270/£290 per ton ce. & f. Teaseed Oil 
was offered at the previous price of $235 
per picul, with the European buying 
offer at £242 per ton c. & f, Aniseed 
Oil remained at $1000 per pieul for un- 
processed quality, while export quality 
was quoted nominally at $1050 per picul 
f.o.b. lighter, The nominal price of 
Cassia Oil was lowered to $1950 for un- 
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Japan’s Textile Export — Past and Present 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, Japan’s export of textile goods 
Its monthly 
average value rose from Y7,900 million 
in the first five months of 1950 to Y11,950 
million in the subsequent June-Oct, 
period, and further to Y17,200 million in 
the five months ended March, this year, 
which trend was attributable to the stock- 
piling buying throughout the world, 

By the end of March, this year, how- 
ever, the world buying might have reach- 
ed a saturation point and the price no 
longer rose so sharply as it had been 
sometime before, and more recently began 
to show some adjusting movements, in- 
ternationally as well as domestically. . 

The following is the analysis of Japan’s 
export of textile goods in the 1950 calen- 
dar year and in the first three months 
of this year, 


Export in 1950 

The cumulative value of textile ship- 
ments amounted to US$399,330,930 last 
year, occupying 48.6 percent of the na- 
tion’s total exports valuing $820,187,827. 
Active overseas demands instigated by 
tense international situation were clearly 
seen, éspecially when this annual figure 
was broken down semi-annually. While 
the shipments in the first half of the 
year amounted to $165,016,373 the sub- 
sequent period witnessed about 30 percent 
increase from this figure to _ reach 
$234,314,557, 

Cotton Goods: The export of cotton 
cloth_ and_ yarns _last_ year_ amount- 
ed approximately to 1,065 million yards, 
valued at one-fifth of one billion dollars, 
and 23 million lbs valued at 16 million 
dollars respectively. In volume, Japan 
ranked only next to India as the biggest 
cotton goods supplier in the world last 
year, | 


Shipment of Cotton Textiles During 1950 


a Cotton Yarn Cotton Cloth 
Quantity : Value: Unit Price: Quantity: Value: Unit Price: 

Month 1,000 Ibs. $ 1,000 per Ib./$ millionyds. $ 1,000 
1,584 1,034 0.6525 62 10,910 0.1775 
2,981 2,013 0.6751 89 15,405 0.1729 
2,145 1,515 0.7062 115 20,432 0.1785 
951 711 0.7475 66 11,795 0.1799 
Wik sie 1,739 1,138 0.6546 82 14,525 0.1762 
dee 1,324 972 0.7342 80 14,972 0.1866 
1,511 1,141 0.7552 97 18,763 0.1925 
564 518 0.9178 80 17,196 0.2150 
1,246 1,262 1.0044 118 27,191 0.2285 


Besides usual customers, notably the 


United Kingdom, Africa, some countries 
in Southeast Asia took a noticeable amount 
of cotton goods. 

The ratio of cotton goods in the total 
value of textile exports declined from: 72 
percent in the first half-year to 50 percent 
in the second half, but the decrease in 
the percentage was brought about only 
by the relatively advanced export of silk 
and rayon. In value, the cotton goods also 
advanced satisfactorily, serving as a 


mainstay. of Japan’s exports. 


Raw Silk, Silk Fabrics: Dullness in ex- 
port in the first six months of the year 
petered out in the second half-year, when 
the shipments -rose precipitously and con- 
sequently the annual total attained the 


processed qual., while export qual, was 


offered at $2050 per picul f.o.b. lighter, 


Cassia Lignea was brisk, with sales 
to Europe presumably for re-export to 
the U.S., direct shipment from this 
Colony being prohibited. West River 
80-Ib, bale (new) sold at $90 per picul 
f.o.b.; Indonesian Cassia Secraped was 
transacted at $52 per picul. White Hunan 
Ramie 2nd qual, had sales at $292 per 
picul, East River Rosin, No 1, sold at 
$50 per picul, Feathers were in demand 
by Indian and Burmese dealers: Duck 
Feathers 85% were offered at $1305 per 
picul; Goose Feathers 85% were quoted 
at $1450 per picul. 


highest postwar record, Such an advanced 
export in the latter half of the year might 
be attributable to the U.S. defence orders 
tightening the supply to civilian users of 
nylon and other synthetic fibers... 

Tallied on yearly basis, the export 
aggregated 94,600 bales of raw silk worth 
$38,789,000 and 58 million yds of silk 
fabrics valued at $21,356,000. The total 
value of $60,145,000 earned by silk con- 
stituted 15 percent of the nation’s tex- 
tile shipments made last year. 

Of all the silk products, ‘‘Habutae’’ 
was welcomed most, and eventually con- 
stituted 70 percent of the total shipments 
last year, followed by crepe and ‘‘Fuji’’ 
silk, The U.S. and Canada, when combin- 
ed, took 50 percent of the total shipments, 
followed by South Africa, Egypt, the 
French Union. Switzerland, Australia, etc, 
as follows:— 


Shipments of Silk During 1950 
Raw Silk: in (132 Ibs.) 


January 6,674 47,269 
February 6,899 France 15,260.5 
March 6,571 U. K 10,823 
April 5,138.5 Swiss 10,100 
May 6,210 India 3,496.5 
June 5,525.5 - F. Indo C. 2,359 
July 5,775 Australia 1,518 
August 9,599 Germany 1,005 
September 12,218 Italy 780 
October: 8,362 Hongkong 744 
November 9,354 Others 1,266.5 
December 12,295.5 

Total 94,621.5 94,621.5 


Sitk Fabrics: 1,000 linear yds. 


January 7,499 U. S. A. 40,032 
February 2,766 Canada 3,815 
March 2,556 S. Africa 1,671 
April France 1,391 
May 3,333 Swiss 1,063 
June 3,660 Egypt 1,056 
July 3,704 Australia \ 890 
August 10,629 Others 8,980 
September 7,350 
October 5,171 
November 4,602 
December 5,854 

58,898 58,898 


Rayon Fabrics: Rising immensely above 
the 1949 level, the export of rayon fabrics 
last year totaled 145 million yds or $35,- 
654,000 in value. | 

Even with this postwar record high, 
Japan’s export was still so low as one 
quarter of the prewar level. , 

It will be a sign of good improvement 
that the nation managed to export even 
that much last year, in spite of the diffi- 
culties she has had to meet after the war 
in the way of export, especially to Asia. 
Main buying countries included Aden, 
Australia, Hongkong, Jamaica, Malaya, 


New Zealand, Siam, Singapore, South 
Africa, Venezuela, etc, 
Rayon shipments during 1950 
Quantity Value 
1,000 yds. $ 1,000 
Export in 1951 (1st Quarter) 
According to the export validation, 


exports of textile goods during the first 
three months of this year were as follows: 
(in $1,000) 


Agents for Far Eastern Economic 
Review for United Kingdom ,and 
Continent of Europe:— 

Arthur H. Wheeler & Co, 

(Founded 1872) 
St, Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, S.W.1. 


Cables: Brookleigh, London > 
Telephone: ABBey 6470. 
* 


Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
and advertisements may be address- 
ed to the London Agents or to the 
Hongkong. office. 


* * * 


Annual subscription for 
air express delivery .. £ 6, 


Subscription for sea mail 
£ 4,10.— 
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Streptomycin Production in Japan 


Streptomycin was sent to Japan for the 
first time after the war by the U.S. and 
it was welcomed as a godsend by the 
one and a half million tuberculous 
patients. This new antibiotic has worked 
like a miracle. But the price was forbid- 
dingly high, especially when handled by 
blackmarketeers. The supply was insuffi- 
cient to exterminate illegitimate dealers. 
Only when commercial production was 
started last July, the blackmarket price 
began to decline from its one-time peak 
of Y1,500 a gram, and it is now quoted 
at Y800. Yet it is about two and a half 
times the official Y333. Even though 
domestic production has been steadily 
increasing, the supply is still inadequate, 
and the Welfare Ministry has now decid- 


ed to raise the production to over 3 tons 
this year. 

The total supply for last year was only 
3,925 kilograms, of! which 403 kilograms 
were of domestic production by five 
pharmaceutical firms and 3,522 kilograms 
were imported. The total of the quantity 


was barely enough to meet one-third of 
,the requirement. In order to keep the 


official price of Y333 a gram available 
to National Hospitals, qualified medical 
centers and practitioners, the Govern- 
ment spent Y900 million last year. The 
Welfare Ministry has recently issued an 
order to the five laboratories to produce 
3.5 tons of streptomycin this year, which, 
with the scheduled import of 6.5 tons 
from the U.S. will make 10 tons of sup- 
ply enough to help 200,000 patients. 


January February March | 

Value - Value % Value % 
Cotton 14,656 46 2042.56 ° 70,973 .2 68.6 
2,943 9 3,620.8 10 3,767.3 3.7 
3,874 12 3,286 .6 9 4,412.1 4.3 
Rayon & Staple Fiber ........ 8,420 27 7,107 19 21,565 .1 20.9 
31,791 100 37,165 .1 100 103,327 .7 100.0 


Cotton Cloth & Yarns: Nearly one-half 
of the annual export goal in volume was 
reached in the first three months of this 
year, Against the programmed export of 
28 million lbs in cotton yarn, contracts 
concluded during the period from January 


Export (Shipment) in 1950 
Ps (Program) in 1951 
(Contract) ,, (Jan.-Mar.) 


The export of both cotton cloth and 
yarns hit a ceiling in the middle of 
February, but their prices maintained a 
comparatively high level for some time 
afterwards. 

As for cotton cloth, five big importing 
countries took about 67 percent of the 
total export during the period under 
review: they are Indonesia (146 million 
yds), Pakistan (113 million yds), Siam 
(43 million yds), the United Kingdom 
(33 million yds), and 1 Iraq (25 million yds). 
- Pakjstan was the biggest customer of 
our cotton yarn during the period, taking 
8,185,000 lbs or 63 percent of the total, 
followed by Indonesia (1,431,000 lbs) and 
Formosa (1,377,000 Ibs). 

Silk Goods: As for raw. silk, Japan will 
probably be able sell about 100,000 bales 
this year. Demands from abroad have been 
active since the latter half of last year. 
The export last year was figured to be 
94,6215 bales or nearly double the 48,663 
bales shipped out in 1949. Although slight 
in its effect, the demands may possibly 
abate this year when eompared with the 
bullish sentiment witnessed shortly after 
the outbreak of war in Korea. The follow- 
ing 1s the percentage of export classified 
by markets: 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Mar, 51 

United Kingdom .. 11 18 
French Union ...... 16 16 
9 13 

doe 100 100 


through March covered 12 million lbs or 
46 percent, while contracts made on ecot- 
ton cloth amounted to 526 million yds 
or 40 percent against the programmed 
1,350 million yds. When tabulated they 


were: (000 omitted) 
23,211 16,385 1,064,477 200,328 
28,000 30,800 1,350,000 378,000 
12,946 19,439 526,717 174,156 
7,752 8,535 70,957 


261,223 


The high price rise was mainly repon- 
sible for the decreased sale, particularly 
to the U.S, markets, - 


The export of silk fabrics was also 
toned throughout this period. 


Shipments of Textile Goods in 1951 (Jan.-Mar.) 


ull- 


Cotton Yarn | 

Month Quantity (lbs) Value ($) 

Cotton Cloth 

Quantity (yds) Value ($) 

Raw Silk 

Quantity (bale) Value ($) 

5,911 3,375,000 

Rayon Fabrics 

Quantity (yds) Value ($) 

20,606,000 


67,996,000 


Japan’s Tea Export in 1951 


The Agrico-Forestry Ministry recently 
set a target for tea export this year 
at 20 million pounds, black and green 
combined, as follows: 


Green Tea: 


Destination of Quantity 
Shipment Million lbs. 
Black Tea: 
Destination of Quantity 
Shipment Million Ibs. 


For this purpose some 3,700,00 kan (1 
kan = 8.26 lbs) Of unrefined tea (Aracha) 
will be required which represents about 
one third of the estimated total produce 
this year. 

The export being advanced last year, 
the stock of old crop has been lowered 
and the demand for this year’s picking is 
being felt quite active, and thus the 
domestic price shows a firm trend. being 
quoted 20 to 30 percent higher than one 
year ago. 

Trade circles are generally optimistic as 
to the competition with Chinese tea, for 
they apparently believe that the Cathay 


~tea will, for the time being, be shipped 


out exclusively to Russia and her satel- 
lites, leaving little to cover other markets 
in the world. 

Producing about 16,000,000 kan in the 
year just before the Pacific War, Japan 
ranked among the leading tea-growing 
countries in the world. During and im- 
mediately after the war, however, no 
small acreage of plantation was convei ted 
into fields of edible produce, and tea 


planters were, more or less, discouraged 


by the high cost of production due to the 
prevailing inflation. Consequently the 
production in 1946 was reduced to 5,710,- 
000 kan, or about one third. of the prewar 
level. But the industry gradually picked 
up as the nation’s economy gained stabil- 
ity in the subsequent years, The crop 
rose to 8,700,000 kan in 1949 and 10,000,000 
kan last year. Thanks to the increased 
availability of fertilizer and the favorable 
weather condition, the growth reports 
from main tea plantations envisage about 
10 percent increase of the production for 


‘this year, 


Also in the export field, revival of the 
tea trade is steady. The export of tea 
amounted to 15,910,000 lbs last year, about 
one third of the prewar export figure. 
and the shipment of tea occupied about 
0.6 precent, or $5,037,222 of the total 
export of the nation last year. 

Before the war, the shipments were 
mainly made to North China and Man- 
churia, whose combined purchase con- 


_ stituted about one half of the nation’s 
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Mineral Oil Position of Japan 


IMPORT:—Japan on an average bought 
127,000 kiloliters of crude oil a month 
Jast year, which was about one half of 
the prewar 244,000 kiloliters. Import of 
other petroleum products has been with- 
held with an exception of a certain 
lubricating oil not obtainable in this 
country. This is believed to be due, 
above all, to economization on the nation’s 


foreign exchange disbursements. 


Oil Import in 1950 (in kiloliters) 


Private U.S. Aid 
Import FundImport Total 


Jan.-Mar. 67,262 150,310 217,572 
Apr.-June 40,413 362,300 402,713 
July-Sept. 91,057 324,700 415,757 
Oct.-Dec. 393,049 100,500 493,549 


The. commercial import of crude oil 
started in January, 1950, but it was ham- 
pered by Japan’s insufficient dollar hold- 
ing, so much so that until the end of Sep- 
tember the purchase on the commercial 
fund amounted only to one-fourth of the 
relief shipments made by the U.S. A 
conspicuous increase was seen in the last 
three months of 1950, but the ratio of 
the private import for the whole year 
was only 38 percent. : 

REFINING. Of the Japanese crude 
oil refineries, those located along the 
Japan Sea Coast worked chiefiy with 
domestic oil, exploited in their neighbor- 
hood, and those on the other side of the 
island were supplied with the oil imported 
from overseas. During the Pacific war, 


the Pacific coast facilities were heavily 


damaged, and the Japanese industries 
had but scanty supply source left on the 
northern coast. 

In 1949, following the approval of the 
Occupation authorities the refineries on 
the Pacific coast line, whch had more or 
less been put back in a working -order 
by then, started refining operation of the 
allocated crude oil. The -production rose 
continuously, and, in 1950, Japanese re- 
fineries could work at the rate of 133,448 
kiloliters a month in total, which was 
indeed 25,000 kiloliters more than the 


| export. Following the loss of these mar- 


kets, the postwar trade has been carried 
out mainly with Africa and the USS., 
where Japanese tea had to compete with 
tea from South China. Chinese tea has 
been becoming scarce outside the Com- 
munist area. 

The cumulative value of tea shipments 


during the eleven months ended last 


November is shown in the following. 


French Indochina .......... 243,278 


The shipments during 1950 included 


6,630,427 kilograms of green tea valuing . 


$ 5,037,222 and 598,777 kilograms of black 
tea valuing $417,587. 


average monthly output of 108,000 kilo- 
liters registered in the 1932-36 period, as 
follows: 


Output in 
Refineries | kiloliters 
months 


On the other hand, however, expanded 
industrial requirements for petroleum 
products were more than these refineries 
could catch up with, chiefly because of 
the limited supply of crude oil. The 
distribution control of the refired products 
is still in force for the equitable allocation 
to qualified consumers. 


A daily allocation of the imported 
crude oil to the Pacific coast refineries 
back from April, last year, is shown in 


FINANCE. The foreign exchange 
allocation for commercial import is 
shown in the following table. 


CONTROL. The memorandum of SCAP 
dated March 8 authorized the Govern- 
ment of Japan to handle import, alloca- 
tion, and distribution of crude oil and its 
products, The only restriction remaining 
is that on the allocation of the exchange 
fund needed for the importation. 

On the other hand, the Japan Develop 
ment and Construction Company has re- 
cently been established, which will con- 
centrate on the development of the hydro- 
electric power resources. They are plan- 
ning to purchase from American firms 
like Euclid Corp. or Bucyrus Corp. some 
dam construction machines, rock-crushers, 
etc. out of the fund supplied from the 


Aid Counterpart Fund of this year and 


the Deposit Bureau Fund, Y500 million 


the following table. (in barrels) each, 
April- July- October- January- April- 
June 50 September December March ’61 June Capacity 
31,000 33,000 33,000 33,000 41,000 49,000 


* Navy Special Fuel Oil 


‘been revised some 25 years ago. 


THE NEW JAPANESE IMPORT TARIFF 


The newly revised Customs Tariff was 
put into effect on May 1. The revision 
was featured by ‘the following three 
points. First, specific duty was changed 
inte ad valorem tariff, for the specific 
rate tariff, which covered some 65 per- 
cent of all the dutiable imports became 
useless due to the price rise after the 
war, Secondly, the luxury levies, applic- 
able to 242 items of import, were reduced 


‘from the much criticized 100 percent ad 


valorem. This step, together with other 
reductions, was taken in the spirit of 
international cooperation embodied in the 
decisions of ITO and GATT, to which 
Japan could not be 
before the signing of! the peace treaty. 
Thirdly, necessary renovation was given 
to the antiquated tariff, which had only 
With 
the industrial progress made by Japan 
during a quarter of a century, it had 
become of urgent need to weigh the im- 
portance of imports in the light of 
the actual situation and adopt such rates 


' as would meet the changed industrial 


phase of this country. 
Outlined in the following are the duties 


applicable to the main categories of im- 


ports, especially of significance under the 
foreign trade program set for the current 
fiscal year. 


1. Grains & Foodstuffs 

The rates of duty are: 15% for rice 
(hulled and unhulled), 20% for wheat, 
and 10% each for barley and oats. When 
the prices of these imports are higher 
than that of the domestic produce, they 
will be treated as duty-free. The 10% 
rate for soya beans and groundnuts (shell- 


indifferent even 


ed or not shelled), will not be applied 
until the end of March, 1952. 
linseeds, hemp seeds, cotton seeds, sesame 
seeds and castor seeds are all duty-free 
with the exception of rapeseeds and 
mustard seeds which are taxable at the 
rate of 5%. The rates of other major 
food imports are: 10% each for sugar 
(containing not more than 98% by weight 
of cane sugar, excluding soft sugar) and 
molasses (those in which the weight of 
the contained sugar as reduced to cane 
sugar does not exceed 60% of the whole 
weight), 10% for cotton seed oil, 25% for 
powdered skim milk, 5% for hops, 35% 
for coffee, 20% for cocao beans and 35% 
for cocoa, 35% for black tea, and 20% each 
for spices such as pepper, curry and 
mustard. 


2. Fertilizers, Fodders & Others 

Major imports under this category are 
duty-free, such as derris roots, sulphate 
of nicotine, phosphate roek and potash 


for fertilizer, bone meal, and soya bean — 
cakes for use as fertilizer or fodder. - 


Indian corn, taxable at the rate of 10% 
under the law, will be temporarily im- 
ported free of duty until the end of 
March, next year. 


3. Petroleum & ietnalinaiin Products 
The duty rates for hydrocarbon oils, 
notably crude oil, heavy oil, and raw 
oil are all set at 10% with the exception 
of those whose specific gravity does not 
exceed 0.8498 at 15 d.c., which are taxed 
20%, and others 30 percent. Petroleum 
coke is exempted from duties in case 
it is imported on or before March 31, 1952, 
by virtue of the supplementary provisions 
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of the Law. Those levied heavier include 
Basoline 20%, lubricating oil 30%, and 
paraffin wax 15%. Considering the tem- 
porary exemption of crude and heavy oil 
from the duty list, both gasoline and 
lubricating oils are temporarily accorded 
reduction of the duty by 10% also when 
they are imported on or before March 
31, 1952. 


4. Industrial Raw Materials and Semi- 
Finished Products. 

(A) Fiber Materials: The materials of 
textile goods, the mainstay of Japanese 
exports, are treated as duty-free goods. 
Noticeable among them are: cotton (in 
the seed, or cotton ginned, including 
carded or combed cotton); flax, China 
grass, ramie, hemp, jute or other veget- 
able fibers not otherwise specified; sheep’ s 
wool, goat’s hair and camel’s hair, in- 
cluding those carded or combed; animal 
hairs and bristles; waste of recovered 
fibers, waste yarns and waste threads; 
and wild silk. 

(B) Metals & Ores: Noticeable among 
the major imports under this category 
are pig iron, steel bar and ferromolib- 
denum, each levied at the rate of 10%, 
15% and 10% in the order named. For 
the time being however, they will remain 
duty-free by virtue of the “Law Con- 
cerning the Exemption” of Import Duty 
on Iron” (Law No. 87 of 1941). Excepting 
zinc and lead, which are dutiable at the 
rate of 10% and 5% respectively, most 
of the imports grouped here are free 
of duty, including such major itens as 
iron ore, manganese ore, nickel, ilmenite, 
cobalt, logium, baxite, scrap iron, anti- 
mony ore, copper ore, zine ore, and 

molibdenum ore. 

Non-ferrous Metals & They 
are mostly importable free of duty. In- 
cluded in this group are: salt, gilsonite, 
fluor-spar, mira (lump, powder and un- 
colored or unornamented sheets), borts, 
carbonado and other black diamonds, 
dolomite and magnesite including the cal- 
cined, asbestos, flint, graphite, kaolin, 
cobalt, tale and soapstone, gypsum, un- 
worked lithographic stone, etc. 

(D) Chemicals: The rates for dye- 
Stuffs range from 20% to 25%; those for 
boric acid, and carbon black 10%, benzol 
9%, sealing compound 15%. The major 
duty-free imports under this category 
include: Borax, casein, unrefined chloride 
of potash and sulphate of potash, wattle 
bark, mangrove bark, quebracho, etc. The 
denatured molasses to be used in the 
production of aceton or butanol, which 
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are imported as raw material, will be 
excepted from the import duty (Law 
Art. 9). 

(E) Rubber & Rosin: Except rosin 
dutiable 5%, nearly all the imports in this 
group are free of duty, such as shellac, 
sticklac, Gum Arabic, Gum Tragacanth, 
Gum Dammar, crude rubber, latex, waste 
rubber, gutta- -percha, synthetic rubber, etc. 

(F) Coal: Including lignite and peat, 
all coal imports are free of duty. 

(G) Lumber: Those which are im- 
portable duty-free include cut, sawn or 
split pine, fir cedar, lauan, teak, and 
lignum vitae. Others also free of duty, 
are incense cedar for manufacture of 
pencils, cork bark, used cork, rattan 
waste, fire wood, etc. 

(H) Other Animal Products: Excepting 
pearl essence, dutiable 20%, all the major 
imports under this grouping are free of 
duty. Those which are noticeable include: 


-ossein, bone meal, animal glue, shell for 


buttons, cattle horn, cattle hoofi, cattle 
bone, ivory, ete. 

(I) Hides & Skins: Commodities under 
this category aré dutiable when they are 
tanned. Most of the products imported 
by this country are of either salted or 
dried. Therefore the import of sheep 
and goat skins, calf skin, kid skin, cattle 
hides, all much welcomed by Japanese 
importers at present can be made free of 
duty. When processed, however, their 
import will be taxed much higher, such 
as enamelled leather 30%, dyed or colored 
leather 20%, tanned waste leather or 
skins 10%. | 

(J) Oils & Waxes: Thosé which con- 


‘stitute duty-free import are -copra, lin- 


seed, cotton seed, sesame seed, castor seed, 
capoc seed, tung oil, oiticica oil, Ground 
nuts, palm oil and caranauba wax are 
dutiable 10%; ceresine wax, beeswax, 
and lanoline, 15%; beef tallow 5%; cacao 
beans 20%, of which groundnuts are 
accorded the same privilege as staple 
foodstuffs. 

(K) Other Inedible Vegetable Products: 
Both ivory nuts and natural lacquer are 
free of duty. 


5. Medical Supplies 

Comparatively higher rates are applied 
to medical supplies such as 10% for 
lactose and vaseline, 25% for streptomy- 
cin, and 20% for pyridin pure and 
diethelaminoethanol. 


6. Books and Machinery 

Books are importable duty-free, and 
the rate for imported machinery averages 
15%. When import is made on or before 


and 
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March 31, 1952, machines of new type of 
high éfficiency, which it is difficult to 
manufacture in Japan, or those used for 
the industries contributing to the attain- 
ment of economic self-support of the 


nation, are exempted from duty. 


Miscellaneous Imports 

Since they are not considered urgently 
in need, nor essential, the rates are gener- 
ally fixed high—-maximum 50% and 
average 20%. 


N.B. All duty rates are ad oahiiens. The 
grouping of the comniodities is not strictly in 
the order of the Tariff Table, annexed to the 
Customs Tariff Law. Instead, they are shown 
in the order as appear on the foreign exchange 
a announced by the Government every three 
months. 


‘ 


Japan’s Power 
Resources 
In order to help the Japanese industry 
return to normalcy, electric power houses 


throughout the nation were restored from 
the damages inflicted by the war. The 


following figures will give some idea how — 


the consumption and supply of! electricity 


were raiséd in the peta! years: (in 
million KWH):— 
Wt Consumption 
Fiscal year Quantity Index Quantity Index 
bas 33,400 100 $1,600 100 
36,700 109 32,000 101 
1950 (1st half) 19,100 114 17,400 110 


Chronological breakdown of the con- 
sumption (in million KWH) :— 


In- House- | 

Fiscal year tion dustry (%) hold (%) 
1930-84 average 14,300 11,300 (79) 3,000 (21) 
$1,600 28,200 (89) 3,400 (11) 
23,600 17,800 (738) 6,300 (27) 
25,200 19,600 (78) 5,600 (22) 
ces 28,900 22,700 (79) 6,200 (21) 
$2,000 24,800 (78) 7,200 (22) 
1950 (ist half) 17,400 14,000 (80) 3,400 (20) 


(In consumption are included power losses, in 


transmission, which now still stand at 81 percent.) 


The Korean war has given an impetus 
to the wheels of industry and the power 
consumption showed a sharp upward 
trend in the second half of fiscal 1950. 
The demand will rise still higher, but the 
present facilities of the power plants 
could hardly meet the ever-increasing 
demand. They have been endeavoring to 
reduce the large power losses to, at least, 
26 percent as soon as possible. 
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| World-wide coverage through one channel : 


1, Connaught Road, C. 
F NG | SHIPPING 
SHANGHAI, Crescent Bl i, 
THE EAST AS IATIC CO. LTD. 3 "CHINA KOBE. JAPAN TOKYO, JAPAN 


QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR, HONGKONG, 
TELS., 2411 34113-34114, 
| CABLES: ORIENT. 
P.O.BOX 835. 


Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, and in KOREA 


by 


Branches 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
Other territories covered through 


. ° 4, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
gents and Associated Companies EC.3. B63. 


| ) BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
London Bangkok San Francisco , 
Hamburg . Saigon New York ) | 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 3 PRODUCE 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver ) 
Karachi Davao Montreal ) AND 
Rangoon Canton City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos ; GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 4 AGENTS 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Teluk Anson ydney Port Elizabeth 4 
Melbourne LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 
§ 


| 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION: 1,200,000 ton 
EXPORT CAPACITY: 240,000 ton 


Diamond Brand 


CEMENT 


Capital: Yen 225,000,000 | Established 1907 


HEAD OFFICE: 13 Kitainari-cho, Daito-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: ‘‘ROCKCASTLE TOKYO’’ Code Used: ACME”? 
BRANCH OFFICES: Sapporo, Aomori, Sendai, Niigata, Kanazawa, Nagoya, Osaka, Kokura 


FACTORIES: Hachinohe, Yotsukura, Tochigi, Nanao, Kokura 
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they have gained repute by their qualities of 
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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 


commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. | 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their 
Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 


available to the people of the Colony of Hong | 


Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 
there. | 


IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 
pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- 
tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 
services of every description are made avail- 
able to all by the 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK, HONGKONG 
(TRUSTEE) LTD. 


the Trust Corporation of 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 
| HONG KONG : 


Pee 


C.P.A’s localized 
service is designed 
to bring Singapore 
within commuting 
distance for those 
who can make 
more money by 
knowing just what 


goes. on; and who 
can’t? 


General Agents: Butterfield & Swire. Passage, call 56260, 3033! Freight, call 58948 


@ MERCHANTS 


@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO... 4.TD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, | 
HONG KONG, 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
mv. * TUDOR’: 


Due Hongkong 3rd Sept. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 

m.v. ‘‘BONNEVILLE’’ .... Loading Hongkong 4th Sept. Tea and General Merchants, 

m.v. ‘*TRAFALGAR”’ 19th Sept. Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African ‘Ports. 
GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Bwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m,v. ‘‘CITOS’’ Loading Hongkong end Sept./beg Oct. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


m.v. ‘‘CITOS’’ : Arriving Hongkong 38rd Sept. 
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STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


‘FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 


B.0.A.C.— 
me THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28621 /6 
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CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Building. 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


| NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


m/s ‘‘HULDA MAERSK’? 
m/s ‘‘TREIN MAERSK’? Sept, 29 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 
m/s ‘‘PETER MAERSK’’ Sept. 14 


m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ Sept. 29 


For Freight and Further Particulars 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents. 
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Please apply to :— 
Tels. 


No. 9 


WOODROFFE 


(FAR EAST) LTD. 
Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


GORDON, 
& CO. 


TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Associaled Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Madras. 

Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 

Shoe heels, etc.) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GRANT 


SINCE 


IB50 


SWISS WATCHES 
Sole Agents: CARR RAMSEY & SON, LTD. 


ROOM 220, PRINCE’S BLDG. 
HONG KONG. 
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